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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  practice,  which  it  is  the  obje6l  of 
the  following  Inquiry  to  recommend,  has 
become  diffufed  confiderably  beyond  the 
fphere  of  the  author’s  own  obfervation. 
He  will,  therefore,  conhder  it  as  an  ob- 
ligation conferred  upon  him  by  thofe 
who  have  adopted  it,  if  they  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to  communicate  to  him  any 
obfervations,  which  they  may  think  de- 
ferving  his  attention,  particularly  through 
the  medium  of  their  profefsional  friends, 
wlio  are,  of  courfe,  the  molt  competent 
to  ehimate  its  powers. 


London, 

King’s  Koad,  Bedford  Row, 
• April  14th,  1805. 
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MEDICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 


INQUIRY,  &c. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  Constitutional  Diseases  T 'uii- 
derftand  thofe  which  arife  flowly  and  fpon- 
taheoufly,  and  concerning  which  we  are 
hitherto  ignorant,  whether  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  tlie  operation  of  foreign  and 
external  caufes,  or  to  an  original  imper- 
fedtion  in  the  ftrudture  or  fundtions  of  any 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  1 in- 
tend not  this  as  a logical  definitidh.  It 
will  ferve  w^ell  enough  to  exclude  from, 
this  Inquiry  contagious  fevers  of  all  forts. 
The  comprehenfive  order  of  inflammatory 
fevers,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  included. 
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lincQ,  notwltliflancUng  tliat  they  are  fre^ 
quently  excited  by  obvious  external  cir- 
cumftances,  the  predifpolition  is  formed' 
before  the  attack,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
deemed  ftridlly  conJliiutionaL  But  I wiflt 
principally  to  diredt  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  the  extenfive  and  melancholy  ca- 
talogue of  chronic  difeafes,  towards  the 
cure  of  which  fo  little  progrefs  has  been 
made  by  the  labours  of  twenty  centuries. 
I hope  to  Ihow,  that  however  dlverfified 
may  be  the  forms' and  fymptoms  of  thefe 
difeafes,  they  may  all  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  a common  matter^  introduced' 
into  the  fydem  from  without.  This  matter 
has  its  origin  from  the  decompofition  of 
animal,  and,  perhaps,  of  vegetable  bo- 
dies. It  is  probably  to  be  found,  m a great 

variety  of  forms  and  modifications,  with 
^ ' 

which  1 do  not  pretend  to  be  intimately 
acquainted.  As  it  is  of  a deleterious  na- 
ture, and  has  hitherto  efcaped  obferva- 
tion,  I take  the  liberty  to  defignate  it  ge- 
nerally, by  the  name  of  Septic  Poison^- 
To  lay  the  foundations  on  wliich  thefe* 
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bpinlons  are  built,  is  the  principal  obje6^ 
bf  this  Inquiry.  If  it  be  true,  it  leads  to 
a pradlice,  which  may  be  expeded  to 
render  thefe  difeafes  frequently  curable^ 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  ultimately  era- 
dicate them.  The  pradice  itfelf  is  ex- 
tremely fimple,  and  has  oft4n  been  pro- 
pofecl  as  a fubjed  of  experiment,  but  has 
never,  as  far  as  I know,  been  fairly  and 
fully  tried.  It  is  principally  dietetic,  but 
does  not  exclude  any  aid,  which  can  be 
given  to  it  by  medicine.  I fliall  detail,- 
therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Inquiry, 
t \e  effeds  I have  experienced  from  the 
propofed  method,  effeds,  which  have  cor-^ 
refponded  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  I 
have  been  induced  to  form  of  its  efficacy.- 

The  fluids,  which  are  fo  abundantly 
introduced  into,  and  diffufed  throngli  the 
whole  fyftem,  are  the  chief  vehicles  of 
the  fufpcded  matter.  If, thefe  fluids  are 
effentially  inert,  and  are  to  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  dilvcnts,  we  are  juflified 
in  paying  little  or  no  regard  to  them  in 
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4 PITELIMINARY  ORSERVA'TIONS^ 

medical  pradHce.  If,  on  the  other  hand,, 
as  they  are  commonly  prefented  to'  us, 
they  are  eHentially  and  perpetually  ac- 
tive, it  furely  behoves  us  duly  to  ap- 
preciate^ the  effects  of  this  adtivity,  andb 
to  determine  whether  it  be  falutary  or 
noxious.  In  a recent  publication*,  I 
ventured  to  oppafe  the  authority  of  Cul-- 
LEN,  who  has  alleged,  as  I think-,  upoiv 
very  feeble  grounds,  that  little  nicety  i^ 
iiecellary  in  the  choice  of  common  wa- 
ters, and  that  the  apprehenlion  that  any 
of  them-  could  produce  any  peculiar  dif- 
eafes,  is  abfolutely  dcftitute  of  foundation. 
I was,  at  that  time,  mifurnithed  with  any 
direct  experiments  to  eftablith  the  oppo- 
fite  opinion,  but  I ranged  myfelf  on  the 
iide  of  the  prevalent  notions  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  This  opinion  receives  fo 
Ifrong  a colouring  of  probability  from  this- 
very  circum fiance,  as  to  make  it  a matter 
of  fome  aftonhhment,  that,  in  an  age 

* Researches  into  the  Properties  of  Sprinc-Wa*- 
TER,  &c.~— Johnson. 
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t ^ 

i^iftlngiiilhed  for  fclcncc,  fo  kittle  pains 
liave  been  hitherto  taken  to  refute,  or  to 
confirm  it,  by  fuH  aird  unexceptionable 
evidence.  The  popular  fentiment  is  fup^ 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  father  of 
medicine  ; it  has  been  current  from  his 
time,  througli  a long  fuccefsion  of  wife 
phyficians,  and  it  is  not  without  the  fanc- 
tion  of  very  grave  and  refpedfable  names 
of  our  own  days.  When -we  confider  the 
dift’erent  falubrity  of  different  places,  the 
phenomena  of  endemic  difeafes,  the  re- 
markable unhealthinefs  of  particular  fa- 
milies, the  unexpedted  and  aftonifhing 
cures  fometimes  effedfed  by  change  of  re^- 
fidence — when  we  confider  thefe  and  fimi- 
lar  fadts,  which  arc  perpetually  occurring, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  our  profound 
ignorance  of  tlie  fecret  fprings,  which 
operate  fuch  extraordinary  effedfs,  and 
lament  the  little  progrefs  that  has  been 
made  in  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which 
are  the  moft  intimately  connedled  with 
the  well-being  of  our  fpecies.  • A part 
of  this  ignorance  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
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fnerely  to  tlie  difficulty  of  the  invelfigar 
‘ tion,  but  alfo  to  the  fupinenefs  and  inat- 
tion  of  the  perfona  belt  qualified  to  un- 
dertake it.  •’VVhat  a ftrange  infatuation 
has  poffieffied  the  minds  of  fcientific  in- 
quirers ! There  can  hardly  be  found  q 
pebble,  which’  has  not  been  tortured  iq  ' 
furnaces  of  the  chemilts,  and  the  compo- 
lition  of  which  has  not  been  unfolded  by 
a thoufand  experiments;  whillt  the  matter, 
which  is  applied  to  human  ufes,  more 
abundantly  than  any  pther,  has  been 
hardly  noticed,  or,  at  belt,  has  received 
the  moft  parelefs  and  fuperficial  examina- 
tion. As  the  relations  of  things  known, 
with  thpfe  which  remain  unknown,  are 
infinite,  all  fcience  is,  undoubtedly,  con- 
nected by  fome  links,  with  the  ipcreafe  of 
luiman  happinefs,  and  merits  the  moft 
careful  cultivation;  butthofe  branches  de- 
mand, furely,  the  firlt  attention,  whofc 
relation  to  this  great  end  is  broad  and  ob- 
vious and  acknowledged,  and  from  the 
improvement  of  which  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  afcertain  the  foprces  of  life  and  * 
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.death,  of  the  pleilfures  which  enliven, 
and  ' the  evils  which  embitter  our  ex- 
aftence. 

If  the  origin  of  the  fufferings  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  difcovered  in  the  operation 
of  the  matters,  which  are  applied  to  the 
human  frame,  and  particularly  of  thofe, 
over  the  compofition  of  which  we  poU'efs 
a confiderable  extent  of  power,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  condition  of  the  race  mult 
be  conlidered  as  utterly  hopelefs.  There 
is  a large  tribe  of  difeafes,  which  have,  in 
all  ages,  proved  entirely  unconquerable 
by  medicine.  Though  individual  in- 
ftances  of  thefe  difeafes  have  occafionally 
feemed  to  yield  to  the  powers  of  art,  the 
remedies  which  have  been  thought  fuc- 
cefsfui,  have  been  found  almolt  always 
unavailing,  when  repeated  in  circum- 
flances,  which  have  appeared  perfedlly 
fimilar.  Thus  have  thefe  rare  and  fortu- 
nate events  ferved  to  evince  the  force  of 
nature  and  the  feeblenefs  of  art ; and  ra- 
ther to  excite  a well-founded  hope  of  a 
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more  happy  futurity,  than  to  afibrd  a 
ileady  light  for  the  guidance  of  the  rar 
tional  phyhclan.  He  lias  been  doomed, 
in  thefe  painful  circum fiances,  to  trace 
the  tirefome  circuit  of  an  empyrical  prac- 
tice, unlefs  his  difgult  or  his  integrity 
fhould  prompt  him  to  renounce  all  at? 
tempts  at  relief,  and  to  leave  the  fufferer 
to  his  fate,  and  the  confifeations  of  im? 
poftors. 

In  the  fearcli  after  remedies,  the  trea? 
fures  of  nature  have  been  exhaufied  by 
the  experiments  of  benevolence,  or  the 
audacity  of  empyricifm.  The  quantities 
of  the  .matters  exhibited,  the  forms  and 
the  combinations  have  been  infinitely  va- 
ried, but  dill  to  no  purpofe.  The  Hercu? 
lean  dlfeafes,  thofe  that  baffled  the  art  of 
Hippocrates,  have,  almoft  all  of  them 
preferved,  even  to  pur  own  days,  their  cha- 
radteriftic  obdinacy,  a»d  continue  tlie  op- 
jDiobrium  of  medicine.  Such  are  Pulmo- 
nary Confumption,  Gout,  Cancer,  Mania, 
]ipilepfy,  and  even  many  Cutaneous  prup'? 
lions. 
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But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  difeafes  are  the  ofi’spring  of 
civilization,  and,  in  foine  unknown  man- 
ner, connedfed  with  the  arts,  which  are 
efi'entlal  to  this  condition.  Savage  man  is 
almofi:  entirely  exempt  from  their  domi- 
' -nion,  and  he  feems  to  polhefs  a frame,  in 
many  points,  phytically  different  from 
that  of  man  in  that  degree  of  cultivation, 
to  which  he  has  hitherto  arrived.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  emerges  from  his  primceval 
ffate,  do  thefe  furies  advance  upon  him, 
and  would  feem  to  fcourge  him  back  into 
the  paths  of  .nature  and  firnplicity. 

Much  is  attributed  to  the  refinements 
ef  our  manners,  and  the  delicacy  of  our 
liabits;  to  intemperance,  to  repletion,  to 
heat  and  cold,  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  pafsions.  Doubtlefs,  each  of  thefe 
caufes  has  a powerful  operation  on  the 
human  frame,  whether  in  its  found  or  in 
its  morbid  condition.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  queftioned,  whether  any  of  them  be 
fufficient  of  itfelf  tp  produce  the  effects 
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attributed  to  it,  unaided  by  fome  otbcr 
more  powerful  eaufe,  liitlierto  undifco- 
yercd  and  hardly  fufpeeled.  For  indivi- 
dual inftances  of  thefe  incurable  difeafes 
iiappen  daily,  in  which  none  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  known  to  have  a6lcd  with 
' peculiar  energy  ; andf  on  the  other  hand, 
numbers  efcape  them,  from  wliofe  liabits 
we  fbould  be  led  to  expe61:  their  occur- 
rence, were  thefe  caufes  alone  adequate 
to  their  fuppofed  effedls,.  No  axiom  i$ 
more  evident,  than  that  effects  are  pro- 
portionate to  their  caufes  ; including,  in 
the  latter  term,  the  time  during  which 
they  operate.  In  the  eafes  under  conh- 
deration,  fuch  proportion  cannot  be  per- 
ceived. Can  thent  the  eircuinftances  af- ' 
figned  be  efteemed  any  other,  than  ex- 
citing caufes,  a6Hng  on  bodies  predifpofed 
to  difeafed  motions  or  a6fions  ? 

A little  attention  may  convince  us, 
that  it  is  not  man  only  wljofc  frame  has 
been  injured  by  civilization.  All  the  ani- 
mals whicli  have  approached  his  habita- 
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tlon,  or  ]iave  been  reduced  under  his  do^^ 
minion,  have  alfo  partaken  of  his  misforr 
tune.  The  domedic  fowl  acquire  a moiv  . 
bid  delicacy,  fo  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  young  frequently  peridi.  The  horfc, 
^shefeems  to  partake  much  of  the  difpo-r 
fition,  and  to  poffefs  many  of  the  pafsions 
of  his  rider,  has  likewife  the  greater 
part  O'f  his  difeafes.  Like  him,  he  isfub-^ 
je6t  to  inflammations,  fevers,  confump- 
tion,  tetanus,  and  other  maladies,  very 
nearly  refcmbling  thofe  of  the  human 
fubjedf.  Here  mental  caufes,  to  which 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  fo  much  in  the  ge- 
neration of  human  infirmities,  are  necef- 
farily  excluded,  ISor  can  even  luxury  be 
juftly  charged  wdth  thefe  dreadful  confe- 
quences,  if  taken  in  the  fenfe,  in  which 
we  apply  this  term,  tp  the  diet  and  habits 
pf  mankind. 

Still  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  the 
motions  of  material  fydems  are  prin* 
pipally  dependent  upon  material  forces, 
^nd,  therctore,  that  the  prmcipal  agents 
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in  thefe  wonderful  phenomena,  may  be 
rendered  the  objedls  of  our  fenfes.  If  fo, 
is  it  not  pofsible  to  avoid  them  ? Can 'the 
evils  of  focial  life  be  efcaped  only  by  re- 
nouncing its  advantages  and  by  returning 
to  barbarifm  ? This  queftion  is  certainly 
the  moft  important  that  can  be  propofed 
to  human  wifdom.  I will  not  venture  to 
afTert,  that  it  may  be  anfvvered  in  the  af- 
firmative. But  my  fenfes  and  my  under- 
flanding  have  utterly  deceived  me,  if  a 
x’ery  great  improvement  may  not  be  made 
in  the  condition  of  man,  and  particularly 
in  the  treatment  of  fome  of  the  difeafes, 
which'  have  been  hitherto  the  mofi:  in- 
tradlable,  by  a .greater  attention  to  the 
compofition  of  his  diet,  and  efpecially  by 
avoiding  the  application  of  deleterious 
and  poifonous  matter,  daily  introduced 
into  the  fyftem,  perhaps  in  many  ways, 
but,  principally,  and  moft  abundantly, 
under  the 'attradlive  and  unfufpedted  form 
©f  Water. 


Waters  are  • divided,  by  chemical 
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writers,  into  two  great  clafles,  the  econo- 
mical  and  the  medicinal.  The  former  (it  is 
with  thefe  only  that  we  have  any  concern 
in  this  place)  being  fuch  as  are  commonly 
applied  to  domeftic  purpofes,  have  been 
fiippofed  to  contain  nothing  more,  than 
very  minute  quantities  of  well  know'n 
falts.  As  thefe  falts,  when  taken  inter- 
nally in  moderate  quantities,  produce  no 
bad  effedts  on  the  body,  they  are  deemed, 
and  it  would  fecm  very  properly,  to  be 
■ nearly  inert  and  wholly  inoffenfive  in  the 
very  diluted  condition  in  which  they  are 
thus  received*.  Such  being  the  dodfrine 
of  chemifts,  the  moft  eminent  in  their 
art,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing,  that  phyli- 

I.  S^o^v ‘water  contains  a little  muriate  of  lime, 
“ and  flight  traces  of  nitrate  of  lime. — z.  Rain  ‘water  has 
the  fame  falts  in  a larger  quantity,  alfo  air  and  carbonic 
acid. — 3.  Spring  ‘water  has  moft  frequently  carbonate 
“ of  lime,  muriate  of  lime,  muriate  of  foda,  or  carbo- 
**  nate  of  foda. — 4.  Ri‘ver  ‘water  has  the  fame  principles, 
“ but  in  lefs  abundance. — 5.  Well  ‘water  contains,  befides 
“ the  above  named  falts,  fulphate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of 
“ potafti,” — Such  is  the  doilrine  of  Bergman,  quoted, 
and  fandioned  by  Fourcrov.  See  his  “ Syfteme  dcs 
“ Connoiirances  Chimiques,  .torn,  iv.  p.  joa.” 
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clans  have,  in  general,  entertained  littfe 
or  no'  apprehenlions  from  the  indifcrimi- 
nate  ufe  of  the  economical  waters ; and 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  fiifpicions  of  a 
few  of  the  moft  judicious,  their  apprehen- 
fions  have  been  too  vague  and  too  little 
fupported  by  experiment,  to  have  had  any 
influence  whatever  upon  the  pradlicc  of 
the  profefsion  or  the  habits  of  the  public.- 

In  the  numerous  experiments  whicli  I 
made  on  a great  variety  of  common  wa- 
ters, with  the  view  of  determining  whe- 
ther, having  been  in  contadt  with  leady^ 
they  contained  any  of  the  metal  in  folu- 
tion,  I could  not  but  perceive  this  general? 
account  of  their  contents  to  be  very  im- 
perfedl,  and  felt  no  fmall  degree  of  afto-* 
nifhment  at  the  negligence,  with  whiclir 
the  fubje6t  had  been  treated.  But  though’ 
convinced  that  many  waters  pofiefs  me- 
tallic impregnations,  which  elude  detec- 
tion by  the  ordinary  methods  of  examina- 
tion, I felt  only  a vague  apprehenfion, 
that  this  might  render  them  not  entirely 
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falubrious  fHll  Icfs  had  I the  fmalleft 
i'cifpicion,  that  anymatter  miglit  be  cx-- 
tradlcd  from  tliem  of  a deleterious  nature, 

I 

U'lie  following,  circumftance  ineited  me 
to  attempt  a more  full  and  laborious  in- 
veftlgation  of  the  properties  of  common- 
water,  which  has  convinced  me,  that  it  is 
to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  lubltances, 
which  have  the  moll  direcfl  and  powerful; 
influence  on  the  animal  economy,  both  io' 
health  and  in  difeafe. 

A lady  was  occafionally  affli(d:ed  with 
very  fevere  pains  of  the  llomach,  when 
the  lived  at  a particular  houfe,  w'hich  had 
repeatedly  left  her  upon  changing  her  re- 
lidence.  Unable  to  account  for  tlijs  cir- 
cumflance,  flie  requefted  me  to  examine 
the  water  ufed  by  the  family.  It  was  well 
tailed,  but  it  had  been  obferved  to  make 
the  teeth  dark.  1 ufed  the  methods  I 
have  deferibed  in  another  place  for  the 
detedlion  of  metallic  matter,  but  to  no 
'purpofe.  Not  being  able  to  dived  myfelf 
the  fufpicion,  .that  fome  noxious  fub» 
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itance  niuft  be  contained  in  this  water,  I 
evaporated  a fmall  portion  of  it  to  dryncfs 
and  tatted  the  reliduuni.  Now  I obferved 
that,  though  it  hardly,  imprefl'ed  the 
tongue  with  any  other  tafte  than  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  the  deliquefeent  falts,  there 
was  a peculiarly  difagreeable  fenfe  of  con- 
ttridtion  excited  in  the  fauces,  which  re- 
mained there  fixed  for  a long  time.  The 
imprefsion  was  clearly  metallic.  Though 
my  mind  revolted  at  the  fufpicion,  I 
thought  I perceived  a Itrong  refemblance 
between  this  imprefsion  and  .that  excited 
by  arfenical  falts.  I wafhed  out  the 
deliquefeent  matter,  and  put  the  re- 
mainder, mixed  with  a little  charcoal 
powder,  between  plates  of  copper,  which 
I expofed  to  a red  heat.  The  copper  re- 
ceived a white  flain  by  this  procefs.  A 
little  arfenic  was  expofed  to  the  fame 
treatment  between  limilar  plates.  No 
difierence  could  be  obferved  between  thefe 
hains  in  each  experiment,  unlefs  that  the 
imprefsion  made  by  the  refiduum  of  the 
water,,  was  the  more  difiiiidt  of  the  twu^ 
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Thus  was  a great  degree  of  probability- 
added  to  the  fufpicions  I had  previoiifly 
entertained. 

Amazed  at  a refult,  fo  ftrange  and  un- 
expedted,  a croud  of  refledtions  could  not 
but  rufh  upon  my  mind.  What ! is  it 
pofaible  that  human  beings  can  be  daily 
fwallowing  the  moft  Virulent  of  poifon§j 
without  fufpicion  and  almoft  without 
complaint  ? Thofe  who  have  redded  at 
this  place  have  not  been  fingularly  un- 
healthy, and  fome  have  arrived  at  the  or- 
dinary period  of  old  age.  The  fadt  then 
cannot  be  folitary.  Is  not  this  the  very 
daemon,  which,  for  fo  many  ages,  has  tor- 
tured mankind  ; and  which,  ufurping  the 
fenforlum,  has  corrupted,  under  a thou* 
fand  forms,  both  the  mind  and  body  ? the 
evil  fpirit,  which  has  augmented  the  wants 
of  man,  while  it  has  diminiflied  his  en- 
joyments ? which  has  exafperated  the  paf- 
lions,  inflamed  the  appetites,  benumbed 
the  fenfes,  and  enfeebled  the  underftand- 
ing  ? which  has  converted  his  fine  form 
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into  a ftorehoufe  of  difeafes,  has  blafted 
the  flower  of  his  offspring,  and  has  brought 
even  the  flrongefl;  of  his  name  to  an  un- 
timely grave  ? 

Several  obfervations  occurred,  fufB- 
ciently  rude  and  vague  indeed,  but  whicli 
flrengthened,  in  a degree,  my  fufpicions 
of  the  a6livity  of  this  unfufpe6led  fluid.r 
1 knew  a poor  family  which  was  very  un- 
healthy ; the  mother  and  one  daughter 
had  died  confumptive  within  a year;  the 
father  followed  foon  after,  before  he  had 
completed  his  fiftieth  year ; his  difeafe  was 
dropfy,  the  confequence  of  unfound  vif- 
eera.  The  rcfiduum  of  the  water  ufed  by 
this  family,  left  the  fame  conflridtion  in 
the  throat,  and  was  very  acerb, 

I 

The  lady,  whofe  cafe  is  related  in  ano- 
ther place*,  furnifhed  another  obfervation. 
Though,  as  is  there  related,  fhe  becaiHe 
perfe6fly  free  from  the  fpafms  of  the 
ftomach  and  fwelling  of  the  abdomen^- 

* See  Researches,  &c.  Cafe  iii,  p.  109. 
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generated,  as  I believe,  by  a faturnine 
impregnation  of  the  Water  the  was  daily 
ufing,  her  health  continued  obvioufty  worfe 
at  her  own  houfe  than  at  other  places.  In 
London,  during  the  fpring  I802f,  Ihe  was 
abfolutely  without  complaint,  except  the 
reigning  influenza  : but,  on  her  return  to 
her  ufual  refidence,  flie  began  to  fufler 
heat  of  the  ftomach  and  heartburn,  Tick 
head  ach,  and  an  apthous  mouth.  The 
water  ufed  by  her  had  the  fame  acerbity 
and  aftringency  as  that  laft  mentioned*. 

Another  occurrence  afforded  a more 
ftriking  infiance  of  the  activity  of  com* 
mon  water  on  the  fyftem.  A young  lady^ 


• Waters  A^hich  have  an  evident  ftypticity,  of  whicii 
there  are  many,  have  been  called  aluminous  waters ; but 
they  have  never  been  proved  to  contain  any  aluminous 
fait,  and  as  almoft  all  hard  waters  hold  in  folution  aerated 
lime,  it  feems  impoflible  that  they  Ihould  contain 
alum,  which  the  lime  would  decompofe.  The  aftringehey 
of  thefe  waters  is  from  fome  Other  matter,  and  I fufpeft  , 
that  all  our  common  waters  would  feem  aftringent  to  thofe 
who  confine  themfelves  to  ufing  dilUlled  water.  At  leall, 

I know  this  to  be  true  in  one  inftance. 

C 2 
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who  had  habitually  ufed  water,  which  had 
been  kept  in  contadl  with  lead,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  alarm  the  received  from  my 
late  publication,  changed  it  for  that  of  a 
common  pump.  Much  to  her  difappoint- 
ment,  the  found  that  pains  of  her  fto- 
mach,  with  which  flie  had  been  much  af- 
flidted,  were  very  fenfibly  aggravated  by 
this  change.  She  had  then  rccourfe  to 
the  water  the  had  formerly  ufed  (that  of  a 
running  ftream),  taking  it  dircdlly  from  a 
pool.  In  four  days  time  the  ftomach  was 
greatly  relieved,  and  a hot  pimply  erup- 
tion on  the  face,  which  had  alfo  been 
much  aggravated  with  the  ftomach  pains, 
began  to  fade,  even  within  a lliorter  time*. 

Impreffed  with  the  interefting  confe- 

* I would  not  be  underflood,  that  this  or  any  diforder 
can  be  fpecdily  cured  by  a change  of  water,  but,  merely, 
that  a fenfible  alteration  may  be  quickly  obferved  in  the 
countenance,  and,  therefore,  in  the  Rate  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  will  be  found,  that  no  change  in  the  habits  of 
life  is  more  quickly  and  fenfibly  felt  than  the  change  of 
water;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  is  more 
gradual,  than  the  conftitutional  alterations  introduced  by 
the  change. 
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-quences  of  thefe  obfervatlons,  and  efpe- 
cially  with  the  light  they  might  be  ex- 
pe6led  to  throw  on  the  generation  and 
cure  of  many  difeafes,  I have  attempted 
to  gain,  by  experiment,  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fubftances,  which  im- 
part, to  common  water,  its  apparent  acti- 
vity. This  attempt  has  led  me  into  a field 
of  invefiigation,  in  which  I have  been 
long  bewildered,  and,  ’at  times,  defpaircd 
of  obtaining  any  fatisfactory  refults;  but, 
at  length,  by  the  aid  of  fynthetic  experi- 
ments, I feel  myfelf  juftified  in  offering 
the  following  conclufions,  which,  doubt- 
lefs,  are  very  imperfeCt,  but  which,  I am 
perfuaded,  are  efientially  well  founded. 

1 . Common  water  gives  produCts  much 
refembling  thofe  which  are  derived  from 
animal  matter.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  has  received  a taint  from  this  mat- 
ter in  a ftate  of  decompofition,  or,  in  other 
W’ords,  from  putrefaction. 

2.  The  metallic  bafis  of  the  matter, 

C 3 
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which  contaminates  common  water,  ex- 
actly refembles  arfenicated  mangantfe. — 
Thefe  metals  unite  in  a great  variety  of 
proportions  and  different  degrees  of  oxy- 
genation, They  form  the  balis  of  the 
matter  which  I haye  (denominated  Septic 
Poifon.  With  the  other  principles  I am  not 
corredlly  acquainted , but  they  muff  be  thofe 
which  are  common  to  animal  matter.  I 

I 

have  hitherto  been  foiled  in  every  attempt 
fo  feparate  this  compound  into  its  confti- 
tuent  principles,  whether  it  be  made  arti^ 
ficially  or  be  found  already  formed. 

3.  The  fame  compound  enters  into  the 
compolition  of  animal  matter.  I have 
found  it  in  the  coal,  which  remains  after 
the  diftillation  of  animal  fubftances,  and 
the  allies  to  which  this  coal  is  reducible  by 
incineration. 

4.  As  all  animal  matter  is  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fame  fubftance 
muff  enter  likewife  into  the  compo(ition 
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compofition  of  vegetable  matter.  It 
may  be  readily  detected  in  the  allies  of 
pit-coal',  and,  I doubt  not,  in  common 
vegetable  allies. 

In  a word,  then,  the  decompolition  of 
animal,  and,  perhaps,  of  vegetable  matter, 
that  is  to  fay,  putrefactmij  I believe  to  be 
the  great  inftrument  of  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  human  fpecies.  By  this  procefs  a mat- 
ter is  developed,  which  becomes  a true  and 
proper  poifon  tothehuman  body.  Different 
fyflems  and  different  organs  of  the  fame 
fyftem  are  embued  with[different  degrees  of 
rclifting  or  confervative  force.  Hence  the 
great  body  of  the  race  perilli  prematurely, 
each  at  his  appointed  hour,  but  with  phe- 
nomena infinitely  varied,  according  to  the 
varieties  of  the  organs  principally  affedted, 
the  periods  of  life  and  the  conftitutional 
peculiarities  of  every  individual. 

I have  faid,  that  water  is  the  principal 
vehicle  in  which’  this  Septic  Poifon  is  con- 
veyed into  the  fyftem.  The  proofs  of 
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this  and  of  the  other  pofitions,  I think  it 
better  to  throw  together  at  the  end  of  the 
Inquiry.  Taking  it  for  granted  in  this 
place,  let  us  confider,  that  from  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind,  the  earth  has  been  more 
and  more  covered  with  animal  exuviae. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is-  foluble,  of  the^c 
exuviae,  muft  neceffarily  impregnate  that 
fluid,  which  percolates  the  whole  furface, 
and  in  which  the  foil  is,  as  it  were,  in^ 
fufed  and  macerated.  The  arts  of  cultiva- 
tion, in  populous  and  civilized  commu- 
nities, have  incrcafed  and  diffufed  the 
evil,  and  the  feeds  of  abundance  and  of 
deftrudfion  are  fown  b}/-  the  fame  hand. 
This  immenfe  mafs  of  animal  exuvia,  I 
prefume  then,  to  be  the  grand  ftorehoufe 
of  peftllence,  which,  by  the  interme- 
dium of  water,  operates  uniformly  and  in- 
ceffantly,  and  undermines,  indifcriml- 
nately,  the  Arength  and  ftabiiity  of  the 
whole  fociety.  If  fimilar  matter  be  di- 
redfly  applied,  it  may  be  expedted  to  be 
itill  more  deleterious.  Thus  I fufpedl  that 
putrid  meat,  muAy  bread,  and,  in  Ihort, 
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every  article  of  diet  approaching  to  cor- 
ruption, is  alfoatrue  poifon  to  the  human 
body.  But  as  fuch  matters  are  received 
only  occafionally  and  reludtantly,  from 
the  difguft  which  they  naturally  excite, 
the  effects  of  them  are  hardly  perceptible 
in  the  ordinary  circumftances  of  life.  On 
fome  occafions,  however,  thofe  effects  be- 
come fufficiently  obvious.  Such  are  fea- 
fons  of  fcarcity  or  dearnefs,  when,  proba- 
bly, far  greater  numbers  perifli  from  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  provifions  than  from 
abfolute  want. 

Such  being  the  fhort  and  fimple  view, 
which  1 have  been  Induced  to  take,  of  the 
origin  of  Conftitutlonal  Difeafes,  it  muft 
follow,  that  if  there  exifl  any  method  of 
preventing  their  fatal  termination,  it  muft 
be  founded  upon  one  of  two  principles,  or 
upon  a combination  of  both; — 1ft.  By 
the  application  of  fubftances  which  have 
the  power  of  counteradting  the  poifonous 
matter;  and  2dly.  By  a regimen  which 
will  exclude,  as  much  as  pofsible,  the  in-i- 
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trodii6Hon  of  new  matter  into  the  fyttem. 
The  firft  comprehends  the  medical  treat- 
ment, properly  fo  called,  the  imperfect 
tion  of  which,  however  beneficial  it  is  in 
numerous  cafes,  and  neceflary,  even  when 
it  hiils  to  cure,  I need  not  dwell  upon  any 
farther.  Tlie  fecond  ipethod  has  hitherto 
. been  wholly  neglected,  fince  the  origin  of 
■ our  difeafes  has  been  fo  imperfedlly  un- 
derftood,  or,  rather,  has  been  involved  in 
the  moft  profound  darknefs.  If  it  has 
been  pra6lifcd  at  all,  it  has  been  acci- 
dentally and  incompletely,  by  the  refort 
of  invalids  to  fprings,  fuppofed  to  be  en- 
dued with  peculiar  powers ; but,  in  truth, 
diftinguifhed  only  for  their  purity.  The 
moft  efl'ential  part  of  this  method  confifls 
in  the  ufe  of  fluids  that  are  abfoluteiy 
pure  : the  water,  in  particular,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  almoft  all  the  fluids  we  life, 
xnufl;  be  freed,  by  diftillation,  from  every 
foreign  contaminating  matter.  This,  in- 
deed, is  fo  important,  that  by  an  atten- 
tion to  this  point  alone,  a flop  may  be  put 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  mofl  contumacious 
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^ifeafes;  and  in  this  aflertion  I am  jufti- 
^ed,  by  inftances  of  benefits  received  iii 
fuch  cafes,  not,  indeed,  very  numerous, 
and  raoft  of  them  ftill  only  in  the  progrefs 
of  amendment,  buf  too  ftrongly  marked 
jto  permit  the  the  fufpicion  of  error  or  de- 
ception*. The  only  additional  precau- 
tion I have  much  infified  upon,  is  the  very 
(paring  ufe  of  fait  and  falted  meats.  So- 
lutions of  common  fait  prefent  appear- 
ances fimilar  to  common  water ; and  the 
jufc  of  meat  preferved  by  fait,  is,  at  leafi» 
very  fufpicious. 

• It  may  be  alked,  wh'ether  rain  water  may  not  ferve 
as  well  as  diftllled  water,  as  it  is  certainly  free  from  all 
the  fixed  principles  of  fpring  water  ; But  I fufpeft  that 
there  are  ’volatile  principles,  which  are  injurious  to  the 
human  fyftem,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  fixed.  The 
water  which  rifes  firft  from  rain  water,  by  diftillation,  is 
moft  offenfive  to  the  llomach.  Rain  water  depolits  a 
matter,  from  which  it  receives  a peculiar  tafte  ; this 
matter  has  been  called  carbonaceous,  but  it  has  not,  ,I 
believe,  been  duly  examined.  Above  all,  rain  water  is 
a great  fertilifer,  which  property  it  muft  owe  to  putridity. 
It  receives  all  the  putrid  effluvia,  which  are  conftantly 
exhaling  from  the  earth,  and  itfelf  readily  becomes  pu- 
trid by  ftagnation-  For  all  thefc  reafons,  I confider  it  t* 
be  efientially  different  from  pure  diftillcd  water. 
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Milk,  I have  allowed,  whether  taken 
entire,  or  in  the  form  of  whey,  butter- 
milk, or  any  other  preparation,  which 
may  make  it  more  eafy  to.  the  llomach, 
or  more  grateful,  to  the  palate.  I have, 
of  courfe,  forbidden  beer,  porter,  and  all 
liquors,  the  balls  of  which  is  common  wa- 
ter, but  have  permitted  fermented  liquors, 
formed  from  pure  vegetable  juices,  fuch 
as  cyder,  perry,  and  good  foreign  wines, 
iifed  in  moderation.  I have  not  even  for- 
bidden pure  fpirits,  as  rum,  brandy,  &c, 
diluted  with  pure  diftilled  water.  Not 
that  I regard  fermented  liquors  of  any 
kind  to  be  falubrious  per  ye;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  in  many  cafes,  they  are 
ufcful  and  necefifary  to  our  habits.  I be- 
lieve the  true  foundation  of  tbeir  utility 
confids,  in  checking  the  difpofition  to 
cxcefsive  fecretions,  and  thus  adting'as  a 
fpecies  of  tonics.  A great  advantage  of 
changing  the  nature  of  the  fluids,  as  . I 
propofe,  is,  that  we  may,  by  this  method, 
gradually  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  fermented 
liquors,  without  the  fmalleft  detriment  tp 
the  health  or  fpirits, 
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This  is  the  fimple  plan  of  diet  which  I 
have  been  induced  to  recommend,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  adapted,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  one  adapted  to  chronic  difeafes  of 
every  fort.  I cannot  expert  that  the 
practice  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded,  will  be  received  and  adopted  on 
my  lingle  authority  ; doubtlefs,  they  will 
be  treated  by  the  majority  with  fufpicion 
and  incredulity,  by  numbers,  probably, 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  I mud  ap- 
peal from  the  decifion  of  the  many  to  the 
judicious  few,  and  fay  to  the  fcientific  in- 
quirer efpeciaily,  “ Fiat  Experimenlum 

V 

Let  me  urge  too,  in  behalf  of  a treat- 
ment, that  at  firft  view  may  appear  nuga- 
tory, from  its  very  limplicity,  that  it  can 
interfere  with  no  medical  treatment,  that 
it  impofes  little  condraint,  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  every  regimen. 

To  remove,  in 'fome  degree,  the  preju- 
dices, naturally  attached  to  whatever  is 
fancHoned  by  cudom,  let  us  Inquire,  for 
moment,  whether  there  are  not  well  knowri 
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fads  in  favour  of  the  dodrine  1 wlfli  to< 
eftabiifli. 

Now  that  our  difeafes,  particularly  that 
our  chronic  difeafes  are  occafioned  by 
errors  of  diet  of  fome  kind,  all  the  world 

V t 

readily  prefumes.  Our  Englilh  Hippo- 
crates has  exprefled  the  popular  fenti- 
ments,  by  declaring,  that  “ as  acute  dif- 
eafes generally  proceed  from  God,  fo  do 
chronic  ones  from  ourfelves*,’'  that  isy 
from  errors  in  diet  principally.  The  kind 
of  folid  aliment  has  been  diverfified  irs 
every  pofsible  way>  and  an  abundance  of 
reftridions  have  been  impofed  with  regard 
to  the  liquids  allowed,  hitherto  with  how 
little  fuccefs,  I need  not  fay.  If,  theiiy 
this  whole  dodrine  of  the  importance  of 
diet  be  not  completely  erroneous,  I fee 
not  that  there  remains  any  objed  ore 
which  to  reft  our  fufpicions,  except  it  be 
the  water  in  common  ufe. 

Stomach  complaints,  under  various  de- 

* Swan’s  Sydenham  j p.  347.. 
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nominations,  affed:  fo  much  the  whole 
community,  that  an  rndividual  can  hardly 
be  found,  at  leaft,  one  who  has  paft  the 
meridian  of  life,  who  is  exempted  from 
them.  In  almoft  all  chronic  difeafes, 
thedigeftive  and  afsimilating  powers  are 
greatly  impaired  and  finally  deftroyed. 
But  if  fuch  difeafes  were  the  confeqtrence 
of  a natural  imperfedtion  or  debility  of 
parts,  why  fhould  the  ffomach  be  more 
eonftantly  affedted  than  any  other  vifcus, 
the  liver,  for  example,  or  the  fpleen  or 
the  kidneys?  From  hence  it  is  furely  pro- 
bable, that  the  popular  opinion  is  welt 
founded,  and  that  fome  matter  is  con- 
ftantly  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  toge- 
ther with  the  ingejia,  which  deftroys  the 
tone  of  the  flomach,  and  fo,  through  the 
medium  of  this  important  organ,-  gra- 
dually undermines  Uie  fyftem. 

If  the  univerfallty  of  cuftom  be  thouglit 
an  evidence  of  the  common  experience  of 
mankind,  in  favour  of  the  innocence  or 
falubrity  of  the  ciiftom,  the  univerfal  pre- 
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valence  of  difeafe,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown,  maybe  adduced  as  a proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  this  pretended  expe- 
rience. The  drinkers,  of  water  arc  fo  far 
from  having  the  fmalleft  exemption  from 
the  common  lot,  that  they  feem  liable  to 
fome  complaints  almoft  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  They  are  fubje6l  (even  thofe 
wdiofe  habits  are  temperate)  to  hot  and 
pirriply  eruptions  on  the  face,  more  than 
beer  drinkers.  Probably  fome  of  the  Sep- 
tic Poifon  of  the  water  is  precipitated  by 
boiling,  and  fome,  too,  may  be  neutra- 
lized by  the  bitter  of  the  hop*  and  fo  ren- 
dered lefs  noxious.  Very  hard  w*ater 
alfo  is  unfit  for  brewing,  which  may  be 
another  reafbn  why  beer  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  wholefonie  than  water.  Further, 
it  is  notorious,  that  punch,  that  is  to  fay, 
ardent  fpirits  diluted  with  water,  is  much 
more  iinwholefome  than  wine.  Numbers  of 
thofe,  who  indulge  much  in  its  ufe,  be- 
come dropfical,  long  before  the  period  o^ 
old  age.  As  the  alcohol  is  the  fame  in 
each  liquor,  this  difference  in  their  effects 
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on  the  conftitullon  feems  utterly  inexpli- 
cable, unlefs  we  admk,  in  the  one,  the 
pernicious  cffedts  of  the  watery  vehicle, 
of  which  the  other  is  deftitute. 

Ireland  has  been  faidj  by  a cele« 
brated  writer*,  to  fupply  this  metropolis 
with  a race  of  the  fineft  women  and  the 
floutefi;  men,  which  are  known  in  the 
world.  The  children  of  the  Irilh  are 
moltly  fed  upon  butter  milk  and  potatoes. 
In  Lancalhire,  a county  famed  for  beauty, 
the  fame  diet  is  much  in  ufe.  A judicious 
obfcrver  has  told  me,  that  the  fineft  fa- 
mily of  children  he  had  ever  fcen,  was  that 
of  a very  eminent  furgeon  of  Liverpool, 
and  that  this  family  adhered  very  Itridtly 
to  this  diet.  To  what  can  the  fuperior 
falubrity  of  this  diet  be  aferibed,  if  not 
to  the  purity  of  the  fluid  fupplied  by  the 
butter  milk } For  any  folid  aliment  what- 
ever would  fupply  an  equal  quantity  of 
nutriment.  Potatoes  and  water  would 


• Adam  Smith. 
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certainly  afford  a very  imperfedl  noiirllli- 

ment.  I know  not  that  the  experiment 

has  been  tried,  but  no  one  can  doubt  the 

faeff,  who  obferves  the  condition  of  our 

\ 

own  labouring  poor,  particularly  the  wo- 
men and  children.  Their  principal  diet 
is  bread  and  tea,  of  which  the  tea  may  be 
cohfidered  to  be  effentially  the  fame  as 
warm  water. 

* ' ' ' 

If  we  confider  common  water  as  abfo-  • 
lutely  devoid  of  activity,  w^e  fhould  be  apt 
to  .imagine,  that  whey  can  have  no  me- 
dicinal power,  except  conveying  into  the 
fyffem  a fmall  quantity  of  nutritive  and 
faccharine  matter  in  a watery  vehicle. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  perfons  feel  a very 
fenfible  lowmefs  from  its  ufe;  and  it  is 
imiverfally  allowed  to  be  cooling.  This 
is  much  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  common 
'water  is  heating  ; for  the  lownefs  can  be 
no  other,  than  the  effect  of'  the  abffradtion 
of  an  accuffomed  ffimulus. 

How,  indeed^  can  wc  account  for  the 
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emetic  power  of  warm  water,  if  it  poffefs 
not  an  effential  activity  ? What  is  its  nau- 
feous  tafte,  but  the  natural  imprefsion  of 
its  conffitueiit  principles,  when  the  fenfi- 
bilitY  of  the  organs  is  increafed  by  warmth? 
If  diftilled,  it  is  not  made  at  all  otFerifive 
by  warming.  When  cold,  habit  has  made 
it  to  us  either  inlipid  or  agreeable.  But 
fee  animals  fmell  it,  tafte  it  carefully,  and, 
after  this  examination,  often  turn  from  it 
with  difguft.  It  evidently  corrugates  the 
fkin.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  it 
Iliould  affcvt  the  internal  coat  of  the  fto- 
mach,  which  is,  ^perhaps,  the  moft  fen- 
fible  membrane  of  the  body  ? 

/ 

The  fprings  of  Malvern  have  proved  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  many  obftinate  and 
deplorable  difeafes,  which  have  refifted 
the  powers  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  appro- 
priate medicines.  They  have  proved  very 
ufeful  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  in  inveterate 
ulcers-,  and  fores  that  have  been  called 
fiftulous ; ill'  obftrudfed  and  fchirrous 
glands,  and  fome  that  approached  to  the 
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flate  of  cancer;  in  diforders  of  the  eye^ 
anch  eye-lids  ; in  nephritic  complaints  and 
• diforders  of  the  urinary  paflages ; in  cu- 
taneous difeafes ; in  coughs  from  a fcor- 
butic  and  fcrophulous  caufe;  in  lofs  of 
appetite,  and  in  immoderate  evacuations 
in  the  female  fex.  Such  is  the  teftimbny 
of  Dj\  Wall,  a phyhcian  of  great  cele- 
brity and  unqueftionable  veracity^.  His 
evidence  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fuc- 
cefsive  experience  of  fome  of  the  firfi:  of 
the  profefsion  ; and  I know,  that  at  this 
day,  thefe  fprings  are  recommended  as  a 

dernier  refort,  in  the  mofl  deplorable 

. ¥ 

cafes,  by  one  of  the  molt  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  metropolis-f”. 

But  the  moft  careful  analyfis  has  not 
been  able  to  dctcdf,  in  the  Malvern  Water, 
any  adfive  ingredient  whatever,  to  which 
medicinal  powers  can  be  afcrlbec] ; it  is 

t 

* See  Wall’s  Treatifes  on  Malvern  Waters,  publifhed 
in  1756,  1757,  and  1763;  or  Wall’s  Tra^Ss,  republiflied 
' bjr  Dr.  Martitt  Wall. 

i . f Sir  Francis  Miklman. 
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no  more  than  tlie  uncontaminated  ele- 
ment, nearly  approaching  to  the  purity  of 
diftilled  water.  As  it  is,  therefore,  abto- 
lutely  deftltute  of  all  proper  and  peculiar 
medicinal  powers,  the  benefit  derived  from 
its  life  can  be  attributed  to  no 'other  caufe, 
than  to  the  cefiation  of  the  conllant  and 
habitual  application  of  noxious  matter, 

I 

contained  in  the  water  of  common  fprings. 
When  the  morbific  force  is  removed,  the 
innate  powers  of  the  fyflem  are  developed 
and  become  adtive,  and  thus  is  the  body 
gradually  refiored  to  the  adtlons  and  fen-' 
fations  of  health.  It  is  of  confequence  to 
obferve,  that  the  dlfeafes,  in  which  the 
pure  waters  of  Malvern  have  proved  bene- 
ficial, have  no  characteriftic  refemblance, 
and  have  not  been  in  the  leaft  fufpedted 
to  be  the  progeny  of  a common 'parent. 

The  medicinal  powers  of  fprings,  re- 
markable only  for  their  purity,  have  been 
obferved  alfo  upon  the  continent.  At 
Schleufingen,  a town  in  Hennebergh,  a 
piincipality  of  Franconia,  are  fuch  waters, 

D 3 
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famed  for  their  utility  in  chronic  difeafes, 
particularly  in  calculous  complaints,  in 
arthritic,  rheumatic,,  and  fcorbutlc  affec- 
tions, and  in  cafes  of  mufcular  debility. 
Near  Oflerode,  a rnine  town  in  the  Hercy- 
niap  forefl,  is  a fountain  of  great  cele- 
brity, in  which  not  a particle  of  mineral 
ingredients  can  be  detedfed.  Witliin  two 
miles  of  Halle,  at  Lebeg,  a fpring  rifes 
out  of  the  rocks,  the  water  of  which  is 
pure  and  imputrefcible.  A beer  is  made 
of  this  water,  which  is  ufed  as  a medicine, 
of  great  efficacy  in  nephritic  cafes  and 
in  inflammatory  habits.  Some  fprings, 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow'on  the 
> Rhastian  Alps,  have  been  found  to  poffefs 
limllar  virtues.  At  Pifa,  Tettucci,  and 
Nocera,  in  Italy,  there  are  alfo  medicinal 
fprings,  of  great  celebrity,  which,  like  our 
Malvern  wells,  are  deliitute'  of  all  adlive 
ingredients*. 

A curious  error  of  fenfation  often  hap- 
pens on  entering  upon  a courfc  of  the 
Malvern  waters,  and  flill  more  ftrongly 

* HofFmani  Opera,  tom.  v.  p.  206.  Fol.  Genev.  1740. 
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upon  thetirft  ufe  of  diflilled  water.  They 
feem  to  have  a metallic  tafte,  and  this  is 
often  fo  remarkable,  that  perfons  cannot 
be  perfuaded,  that  the  water  has  not  con- 
tradted  fome  metallic  impregnation  from 
tlie  worm  of  the  hill*.  In  a hiort  time 
this  fenfation  vanilhes,  and  the  water,  if 
it  be  free  from  empyreuma,  becomes  in- 
fipid.  Let  us  confider  for  a moment,  how 
this  erroneous  judgment  is  occafioned. 
What  we  call  water,  is  really  a compound 
fluid,  having  a confiderable  degree  of  na- 
tural flypticity,  but  which  from  habit  has 
become  nearly  inflpid.  This  can  only  be 
effedted,  in  found  organs,  by  the  fenforial 
motions  excited  by  the  fluid,  and  propa- 
gated from  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  aslb- 
phagus  to  the  brain,  being  'balanced 

* This  metallic,  or  brafly  tafte,  is  often  obferved  to 
arife  fpontaneoufly  in  difeafe.  I lately  had  an  example  of 
it  in  a lady,  who  died  from  a difeafe  of  the  llomach. — 
“ Viro  cuidam,”  fays  I^eberdex  *,  “ qui  nunquam  hy- 
“ drargyro  ufus  fuerat,  omnes  cibi,  quofeunque  caperet, 
“ vifi  funt  inquinstri  fapore  arris  adeo  nanfeofo,  ut  omnia 

“ faftidiret,  ct  corpus  virefque  amitteret.” 

/ 

• Heuerden  Commentarii,  p.  240. 
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by  equal  motions  in  an  oppofite  dire<5lion. 
The  pofition  of  the  mind  itfelf,  the  very 
thoughts  of  water,  are  the  efficient  caufe 
of  The  oppofite  motions,  propagated  from 
tJie  fenforium  to  the  organs  of  deglutition. 
Thus  is  the  mind  quiefeent,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fluid  feems  infipid.  But  when 
the  water  applied  is  really  pure  and  void 
of  ftypticity,  the  balance  is  deftroyed,  fo 
that  one  forpe  continues  adtive  after  the 
oppofite  force  has  been  removed ; the  mo- 
tions excited  by  the  pofition  of  the  mind 
are  continued^  but  are  no  longer  counter- 
adled  by  the  motions  excited  by  the  flyp- 
ticlty  of  the,  fluid.  In  confequence,  the 
former  motions  are  attended  by  their  ap- 
propriate fenfations,  which  appear  to  be 
thofe  we  term  metallic  aflringency*.  In 

• If  thefe  principles  are  juft,  we  fee  how  erroneoufly 
we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  fubftances,  which  are  infipid,  to  be, 
for  that  reafon,  void  of  ftimulus  ; — we  fee  the  mechanifm 
of  nature,  in  reconciling  the  mind  to  matters  originally 
difgufting  ; — and  we  fee  how  there  may  be  great  derange- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  moft  imfiortant  viCcera, 
without  pain  or  any  fenfations,  which  may  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  organ  principally  affefted.  Indeed, 
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the  one  inftance,  the  truth  of  this  was 
extremely  dear,  for  this  fenfe  of  conftric- 
tion  adtually  took  place,  and  that  repeat- 
edly, even  before  the  fluid  was  applied  to 
the  palate,  whllft  the  cup  was  approaching 
to  the  lips’.  This  phenomenon  imitates 
clofely  the  genuine  fymptoms  of  Hydro- 
phobia, and  gives  us  the  clue  by  which  to 
unravel  the  fymptoms  of  that  curious, 
and,  hitherto,  inexplicable  difeafe. 

Many  other  fadfs  might  be  adduced  of 
a fimilar  tendency  ; but  thefe  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  difarm  prejudice  and  awaken 
fufpicion.  I proceed,  therefore,  notwith-^ 
out  much  diffidence,  to  hazard  feme  opi- 
nions on  the  efledfs  of  common  water  on 
the  fyftem,  and  fuch  pradtical  inferences 
as  may  be  naturally  deduced  from  them. 

Tn  confidering  thefe  effedfs,  I lay  it 
down  as  pidved,  that  the  Septic  Poifoii 
is'truly  of  an  arfenical  nature,  and  confe- 

the^e  difeafes  are  by  far  the  moft  intradtable,  in  which  n» 
local  aflefUon  can  be  difeovered,  as  often  happens  ia 
. Mania,  Melancholia,  Epilepfy,  &c. 
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quently,  that  the  fymptoms  are  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  produced  by  that  mi- 
neral, however  inferior  in  degree.  Nor 
will  this  appear  in  the  leaft  furprifing,  if 
we  bear  in  mind,  that  fome  preparations 
of  this  mineral  are  abfolutely  inert,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  may  readily  be  pre- 
fumed to  a6l  with  degrees  of  virulence^ 
infinitely  various,  according  to  the  form- 
in  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  cafe  before 
us,  its  adlivity  is  reduced  by  the  form  of 
combination  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is 
not  introduced  as  a pure  mineral,  but  as 
an  animalized  fubftance,  the  bafis  of 
which  is  metallic.  Still,  however,  its  ac- 
tivity muftbe  principally  due  to  the  arfe- 
nical  part  of  the  compound,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  be  allowed  to  reafon  from 
the  known  efi'edls  of  the  mofi;  adlive  in- 
gredient, in  inveftigating  the  probable  ef- 
fedlsof  the  compound. 

This  metal  has  been  moft  commonly 
received  into  the  ftomach,  in  the  firfi:  de- 
gree of  acidification,  a condition  in  which 
4 
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it  is  called  arfenious  acid,  or  white  arfenic. 
In  the  metallic  form,  fome  have  thought 
it  inert,  though  ftill  highly  dangerous, 
it  being  eafily  convertible  into  an  oxide  or 
an  acid.  When  completely  acidified  (in 
which  ftate  it  is  called  arsenic  acidj,  it  is 
alfo  lefs  adtive.  In  every  condition,  whe- 
ther it  be  adtive  /f?,  or  be  rendered  fo 
by  the  animal  fluids,  the  effedls  arc  uni- 
form, fo  that  we  may  confider  the  effedts 
of  white  arfenic,  as  the  genuine  operation 
of  this  poifon. 

If  white  arfenic  be  taken  in  a quantity, 
fufficientto  deftroy  fuddenly,  or  to  greatly 
endanger  life,  it  produces,  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  gangrene  of  the  flomach, 
and  what  may  be  confidered  as  a fphace- 
lation  of  the  whole  fyflem,  indicated  by 
a deftrudtion  of  the  tone  of  the  fibres-i  a 
confequent  fvvelling  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  different  parts,  and  by  the  blood 
being  deprived  of  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating. I hefe  are  the  regular  confequences 
of  excefsive  excitement,  or  of  adtions 
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which  completely  exhauft  the  vital  powers, 
Thofe  who  efcape  immediate  deftru6tion 
are  frequently  referved  only  for  a more 
lingering  fate,  and  fink  after  an  illnefs  of 
a few  months,  or  fometimes  of  two  or 
three  years.  The  conftitution  has  lefs 
powers  of  reftoration  after  fuffering  from 
arfenical  poifon  than  from  others.  The 
compofition  of  common  water  enables  us 
to  explain  this  apparent  imperfection  of 
the  fyftem.  At  the  fame  time  it  evinces 
the  propriety  of  ufing  in  thefe  cafes  whey, 
milk  and  oily  matters,  in  preference  to 
watery  liquors;  and  of  making  them  a 
principal  part  of  the  diet,  during  the  con- 
valefcent  ftate. 

Medicine  has  confpired  with  accident 
to  increafe  our  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  fubftance  upon  the  body.  It 
has  been  ufed,  and  fometiipes  with  much 
efficacy,  as  a remedy  for  intermittent  fe- 
vers, periodical  pains  of  the  head,  cuta- 
neous difeafes,  and  in  other  cafes.  AVhen 
taken  with  this  intention,  and  in  very  mi- 
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nute  quantities,  the  fenfible  efFe^ls  have 
.been  found  to  be  fimilar  in  kind  to  thofe 
already  defcribed,  though,  of  courfe, 
much  inferior  in  degree.  It  irritates  and 
inflames  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  fo  caufes  heat,  pain,  or  uneafinefs  of 
the  ftomach,  with  naufea,  vomiting, 
griping,  and  purging.  It  increafes  the 
fecretions,  and  irritates  the  fecretory  vef- 
fels,  through  which  itpaffes.  Thus  it  ex- 
cites ftrangury  in  pafsing  through  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  an  eruption, 
like  nettlerafh,  on  the  Ikin ; the  face 
fwells,  and  fometimes  other  parts  of  the 
body.  When  its  ufe  has  been  continued 
too  long,  and  fometimes  even  W'hen  ma- 
naged with  great  precaution,  it  has  done 
much  eflential  and  permanent  injury,  and 
that  of  different  kinds  in  different  fub- 
jedfs.  Hedfic  fevers,  paralytic  weaknefles, 
tremors  and  dropfical  fwellings,  have 
been  the  moft  pommon  forms  of  fubfequent  ’ 
difeafe. 

N 

f 

^ All  thefe  phenomena  prove,  that  the 
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primary  a6lion  of  this  fubftance  is  that  of 
an  univerfal  fHmulant,  exciting  into  in- 
creafed  and  preternatural  aftion  every^  or- 
gan to  which  it  is  applied.  And  when  we 
Gonfider  the  very  minute  quantity  which 
is  adequate  to  extraordinary  effects,  that 
the  thirteenth  part  of  a grain,  orlcfs,  after 
a few  repeated  dofes,  has  cured  the  mofl 
obftinate  intermittents,  wc  cannot  but 
■ ^cem  it  the  moil  powerful  of  thofe  with 
whiclvwe  are  acquainted,  and  perhaps  of 
all  that  exift  in  nature. 

/ 

' * I . 

I fuppofe'then  the  Septic  Poifon,  con- 
veyed by  common  water,  to  occafion  an 
habitual  and  preternatural  excitement  of 
all  the  moving  arid  fenfitive  fibres  of  the 
bodies,  to  accelerate  the  circulation  and 
increafe  all  the  fecrctions;  and  as  a more 
abundant  nutriment  is  necellary  under 
thefe  circumftances  to  the  fupport  of  the 
body,  to  increafe,  perhaps,  indiredtly  the 
appetite  and  digeftive  powers.  And  ih  • ^ 
-this  manner,  I prefume  that  many  phe- 
nomena of  health  may  be  accounted  fpr. 
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which  are  otherwife  inexplicable;  and 
thus  may  difeafes  be  traced  to  a common 
' origin,  and  be  made  to  yield  to  a common 
treatment,  though  their  fymptoras  may 
be  infinitely  Varied,  by  reafon  of  original 
differences  of  the  conflitution,  or  varieties 
in  the  form  and  quantity  of  the  morbific 
matter.  ' 

In  fome  fyftems,  happily  confHtuted, 
in  which  the  confervative  powers  are  very 
great,  and  uniformly  diffufed  over  all  the 
organs,  this  preternatural  excitement  may 
not  occafion  any  apparent  difeafe;  but  it 
is  inconceivable,  that  any  morbific  force 
fhould  continue  perfectly  inert,  if  con- 
' flantly  applied.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly 
queftioned,  whether,  in  every  fuhjedt  it 
does  not  accelerate  the  period  of  old  age; 
and  whether  it  has  not  been  a powerful 
inftrument  in  preventing  the  race  from  at- 
taining to  that  longevity,  for  which  nature 
. feems  to  have  deftined  it,  and  to  which, 
as  we  are  informed  by  tradition,  if  arrived 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world.  . 
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^ In  others;  this  increafed  excitement 
would  appear  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
condition  of  the  fyltem,  which  has  been 
termed  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  and  to  fhew 
itfelf  upon  the  application  of  occafional 
exciting  caufes  in  the  form  of  Inflammatory 
Fever.  The  fubjecls  of  this  affedlion  have 
often  the  appearance  of  perfedl  health,  or 
are  even  more  than  commonly  robufl. 
The  difeafes  of  fuch  perfons,  it  is  ufual  to 
attribute  to  plethora.  But,  if  I miftake 
not,  this  plethora  is  itfelf  the  effedt  of  the 
artificial  introdudfion  of  ftimulant  matter 
into  the  fyftern.  In  that  large  tribe  of 
difeafes,  called  inflammatory,  the  uniform 
- appearances  of  the  conftitutional  affedtion, 
.however  various  may  be  the  local  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  relief  experienced  in  all  the 
diverflties  of  the  fymptoms  by  an  uniform 
method  of  treatment,  flrongly  point  out 
the  operation  of  a common  caufe  influ- 
encing their  produdlion.  Nature  alone  is 
fieqyently  adequate  to  the  cure  of  thefe 
difeafes.  This  fhe  effedts  by  deftroying  the 
appetite,  and  increafing  the  fecretionsy 
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thus  is  the  plethora  fucceeded  by  inanition, 
and  the  confequences  difappear  as  the 
caufe  is  removed.  There  Is  probably  alfo, 
a change  effected  in  the  compohtion  of 
the  blood,  by  the  procefs  of  fever,  though 
in  what  it  confifts  we  are  unable  dlftindtly 
to  defcribe.  Me'dicine  too  is,  in  thefe 
cafes,  of  very  great  efficacy,  when  judi- 
clouhy  dlredted  to  fecond  the  efforts  of 
nature,  to  limit  her  exceffes,  fupply  her 
impcrfedtions,  and  corredt  her  aberrations*. 


* This  account  of  the  generation  of  difeafes,  has  not 
the  misfortune  or  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  fo 
much  as  may  at  firft  fight  be  imagined.  Morton  (whofe 
fagacity  no  one  acquainted  with  his  works  will  deny) 
grounded  his  whole  doftrine  upon  a fimilar  hypothefis. — 
In  llatu  prajternaturali,”  he  fays,  “ fpiritus  animalis, 
nonfecus  ac  mafia  {angainls, /ermnto  peregrino  inquinatus, 
morbofum  charaderem  recipit.  Ex  quo  non  tanton) 
morbi  cephalici,  uti  Apoplexia,  Vertigo,  Lethargus, 
Coma,  Epilepfia,  Convulfio,  Mania,  Melancholia  primia- 
ria,  verum  etiam  Incubus,  Hyfterica  Paflio,  Affeftiones 
llypocondriacae,  Paralyfis,  caterique  morbi  generis  ner- 
vofi,  immo  et  febres  cujufcunque  generis,  Variplae,  Mor- 
billi,  Scorbutus,  et  generaliter  loquendo,  omnes  morbi 
five  Acuti  five  Chronic!  generantur,  &C.”  Morton  Ope- 
ra, Pyretologia,  p,  5.  Geneva,  1727  — Again  “ Febris 
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, In  the  application  of  medicines  to  the 
cure  of  inflammatory  difeafes,  there  feems 
little  room  for  improvement.  But  I cannot 
but  think,  that  the  treatment  v/ould  be 
oftentimes  more  fuccefsful,  by  fubftituting  ' 
whey, butter-milk  TiuApure  vvater  (by  which 
1 always  mean  diftiUedJ  for  all  liquids  im- 
pregnated with  the  Septic  Poifon.  This 
is  of  the  more  confequence,  us  the  ^prin- 
cipal part  of  the  aliment  is  of  necefsity 
confined  to  liquid  matter.  AVhere  1 have 
applied  the  principle,  I have  thought  it 
Ihortened  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and 
alleviated  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms; 
and  in  fome  inftances  of  great  feverity,  it 
has  appeared  to  preferve  the  life  of  the 
patient.  But  fuch  cafes  are  not  a proper 
fubjeift  for  detail,  fince  it  is  hardly  pof- 
lible  to  imprefs  upon  others  the  fame  per- 
fuafion  which  you  feel  yourfclf  of  the  de- 
gree of  danger,  to  which  a patient  is  ex- 

acuta  in  genere  eft  calor  praeternaturalis  in  fanguine  ac- 
cenfus  a fpiritu  ^nimali,  miafmate  quodam  dehterio  con- 
taminato,  &c..  ib.  p.  zo. 
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pofed,  in  cllfeafes  which  have  frequently  a 
natural  termination  in^recoverv. 

No  one  doubts,  that  by  the  abufe  of 
wine,  or  of  fpices,  or  of  opium,  a mild 
inflammatory  fever  will  be  greatly  exaf- 
perated,  and  perhaps  be  rendered  fatal. 
In  thefe  atfecfions,  a very  powerful  ope- 
ration is  produced  by  a quantity  of  himu- 
lant  matter,  too  fmall  to  have  any  percep- 
tible influence  in  health.  A Angle  glafs 
of  wine,  for  example,  will  occafion  head- 
ach  and  accelerate  the  pulfe,  as  mueh  as 
a bottle  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
fyftem.  On  the  fame  principle,  the  Septic 
Poifon  of  common  water  may  be  fufpedted 
to  be  more  powerfully  injurious  in  inflam- 
matory fever  than  in  health,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  it,  as  much  as  pofsible,  to  prove 
more  fenfibly  beneficial. . 

Thoftgh  we  denominate  thefe  diforders 
by  certain  fpecific  names,  as  phrenitis, 
pneumonia^  &c.  they  are  rarely  fo  well 
defined  in  nature,  as  thefe  terms  would 
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lead  US  to  imagine;  on  the  contrary,  dif-  ' 
ferent  organs  are  often  affedled  fimulta- 
neon  fly.  The  ftomach,  in  particular,  is 
apt  to  participate  greatly  in  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  fyftem,  fo  that  it 
pofleflfes  an  extreme  degree  of  irritability, 
naufeating  folid  aliment,  and  rejedting 
even  liquids,  except  of  the  mildeft  nature. 

I can  venture  to  aflert  moft  confidently, 
that  the  abftradtion  of  common  water, 
and  the  ufe  of  pure  diluents,  tends  moft 
powerfully  and  fpeedily  to  remove  this 
condition  of  the  ftomach.  By  this  change^ 
then,  we  may  acquire  a great  controul 
over  a train  of  very  diftrefsing  fymptoms, 
which  greatly  aggravate  the  fufferings  of 
the  patient,  and  augment  the  danger  of 
the  difeafe.  On  all  accounts  then,  I ap- 
prehend the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  to  be 
very  imperfedfly  obferved,  unlefs  to  the 
other  methods  in  common  ufe  be^oined 
the  removal  of  all  irritatioir  from  this 
foLirce. 


But  there  are  other  conditions  of  the 
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fyflem  befides  that  juft  defcribed,  which, 
form  the  foundation  of  chronic  difeufes. 
Some  of  thefe  are  marked  by  weaknefs  and 
mobility  of  the  fibres ; others  by  ftrength  and 
torpor.  In  fome,  the  fenforium  is  preter- 
naturally  fenftbie  to  imprefsion  ; in  others, 
it  is  morbidly  obtufe  and  inirritable.  Pul- 
monary  Confumption  furnifhcs  an  example 
of  the  firft  condition ; Melancholia  and 
Mania*  oi  the  fecond.  The  difeafes  which 
are  aflbciated  with  thefe  different  ftates  of 
the  nervous  power,  are,  in  general,  very 
imperfe(5tly  under  the  controul  of  medi- 
cine. Some  are  wholly  intradtable;  others, 
though  not  fpeedily  terminating  in  death, 

* I cannot  forbear  introducing  the  following  remarkable 
teftimony  of  Van  Swieten,  on  the  effcd  of  fruit  and 
iv\i\x.only  in  Mania,  It  coincides,  completelv,  with  the  doc- 
trine I wiih  to  eftabliih,  and  the  praftice  I am  anxious  to 
introduce.  " Furentiflimos  ex  melancholia  maniacos  fe- 
“ natos  vidi,  dum  folis  fruftibus  horseis  vefcebantur  ; et 
quideTn  cerafis,  aut  fragis,  ad  viginti  et  ultra  libros 
“ quotidie  per  aliquot  feptimanes  affumptis,  dum'reliquos 
omnes  cibos  et  cundla  remedia,  ob  veneni  fufpicionem, 
*'  quam  pertinaciflime  averfabantur.” — Van  Swieten 
Comment,  in  Boerhaave  Aphorifm.  1097. 

E 3 
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are  tlie  liabiliial  companions  of  a wretched 
anch valetudinary  condUion.  And  if  fome 
of  thefe  are  not  deemed  in  their  own  na- 
ture fatal,  it  is  often  owing  to  tlie  accef- 
fion  of  new  fymptoms,  in  confequence  of 
which  change,  a new  denomination  is 
given  to  the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena, 
and  that  is  efteemed  a new  difeafe,  which 
is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  a continuation 
of  the  old. 

The  antients  attrihuted  almotl  all  chro- 
nic difeafes  to  the  excefs  in  quantity,  or 
change  in  quality,  of  the  humours,  and 
particularly  of  \\\t  aira  bilis,  ov  mdanchoLw 
humour,  which  they  efteemed  a conftituent 
principle  of  the  animal  fluids.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  theory  is  a proof,  that  they 
thought  a great  variety  of  chronic  difeafes 
to  he  the  offspring  of  fome  common  mat-? 
ter,  either  received  from  without  or  gene- 
rated within  the  body.  Certain  evident 
j)ppearances,  either  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  fecretiorrs, 
which  they  obferved  to  be  commop  to  moft 
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of  them,  gave  a probability  to  this  bypo- 
thefis.  Mow  tbefe  appearances  were  ge- 
nerated, they  could  not  but  be  wliolly  ig- 
norant, as,  indeed,  we  bave  continued  to 

be  even  to  our  own  days^  - ‘ 

” . . ■* 

In  aferibing  then  tbefe  difeafes  to  one 
common  caufe,.  I am  fupported  by  the  , 
fpirlt,  at  lead,  of  antient  obfervation.  Iri 
the  fame  .fplrit  of  fimplicity  is  it  main- 
tained by  Boerhaave — “ hos'(morbos 
“ clironlcos)  varietatc  quidem  inlinitos  ra-  , 
“ tione  fymptomatum,  tamen  ex  origine 
“ non  adeo  compofita  pendere,  neque  tain 
“ varia  medicamenta  medendive  metbo- , 

“ dum  fequirere*.”  In  all  the  great  pro- 
cefl'es  of  nature,  the  laws  of  which  have 
been  juftly  developed,  a fimilar  fimpli- 
city,  equally  grand  and  beautiful,  has  been 
difeovered.'  Thus  may  a lingle  fadf,  or  a 
Tingle  prineiple,  prefented,  perhaps,  by 
accident,  or  detedfed  by  induflry,  be  made 
to  explain  an  infinity  of  phenomena,  and 


• Boerhaave  Aphorifm,  1056, 
E if 
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'fa6ls,  the  mofl;  infulated  and  inexplicable, 
be  reduced  into  order  and  harmony. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  that  the 
digeftive  organs  are,  in  almofi;  all  chronic 
difeafes,  greatly  injured,  infomuch  that 
the  ftomach  has  been  aptly  denominated 
the  univerfal  fympathifer.  The  derange- 
ment is  dift'erent  in  different  difeafes,  or 
in  different  fubjedfs.  In  fome,  the  appe- 
tite is  impaired ; in  others,  the  digeftive. 
powers;  in  others  again,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  is  morbidly  increafed.  Whe-. 
ther  this  condition  of  the  Ifomach  is 
to  be  effeemed  an  effc6f  of  the  alteration 
of  the  remote  organs,  or  a caufe  of  fucli 
alteration,  it  has^  not  been  pofsible  to  de- 
termine. I apprehend  it  neither  to  be  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  the  confe- 
quence  of  its  fituation  and  fun6fions : 
thefe  expofe  it  mofi:  diredfly  and  power- 
fully to  the  influence  of  the  poifon,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  the  firft  to  feel  the  injury,' 
which  through  it  is  communicated  to  the 
mafs,  and  to  feel  it  the  mofl:  fcnfibly, 
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from  the  dire6l  application  of  it,  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  concentration. 

It  is  eafy  to  forefee  a multitude  of  ob- 
jedlions,  which  will  be  railed  againfl  this 
account  of  the  generation  of  difeafes- 
Water,  it  will  be  faid,  is  the  fluid  deftined 
by  nature  to  the  ufe  of  man,  and  to  aferibe 
thefe  mifehiefs  to  this  matter,  is  to  charge 

I 

them  diredlly  upon  nature,  and  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  To  this  it  is  enough  to 
anfwer,  that  the  true  nature  of  man  is  to 
be  improveahle,  without  limit,  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  intelledlual  powers.  Every 
thing  about  him  is  artificial,  and,  in  a 
planner,  created  by  himfelf.  As  he  is 
obliged  to  fubmit  almoft  every  article  of 
his  fuflenance  to  artificial  procefTes,  what 
difficulty  is  there  in  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  fluids  he  ad  niits  ought  to  be  treated  with 
equal  care  ? This  is,  in  fa6f,  what  is  done 
with  almofl  all  that  are  ufed.  Few  furely 
will  contend,  that  thefe  procelfes,  or  any 
others,  have  hitherto  at  all  approached  to 
perfection. 
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It  may  be  thought,  that  the  quantity  of 
deleterious  matter  is  too  mii^ute  to  operate 
the  efte6ts  attributed  to  it  that,  by  its 
mode  of  combination,  it  may  be  rendered 
inert.  The  quantity  cannot  eafily  be  efti- 
mated  ; but  being  enough  to  caufe  a fen- 
fible  imprefsion  on  the  palate  and  often  on 
the  ftomach,  there  can  be  no  didicuity  in 
apprehending,  that  it  may  be  active  on  the 
whole  fyftem.  ^Doubtlefs,  the  Septic  Poi- 
fon  is  inhnitely  Icfs  powerful  than  its 
arfenical  bafis  would  be,  if  it  were  un- 
combined and  adted  with  its  whole  energy. 
But  as  its  nature  is  dill  arfenical,  how' 
much  weight  is  to  be  given  to  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  is  impofsible  to  determine 
by  reafoning  a priori',  experience  alone 
can  fully  refolve  the  quedion.  To  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  and  the  inertnefs 
of  the  compound,  maybe  oppofed  the  ex- 
traordinary adfivity  of  the  arfenical  bads 
of  the  poifon.  If  a portion  of  poilon, 
equivalent  in  power  to  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  a grain  of  white  arfenic,  be  intro- 
duced daily,  it  would  feem  more  than 
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fufficlent  to  effe6t  all  the  evil  I attribute- 
to  thefefolutions. 

It  has  even  been  quefHoneJ,  whether 
the  flimulant  power  of  common  water, 
granting  it  to  pofi'efs  fuch  a power,  may 
not  be  ufeful  and  necelTary  to  the  adlions 
of  life.  Little  need  be  faid  in  refutation 
of  this  notion,  iiniverfal  experience  having 
hiown  that  thofe  fprings,  which  are 
- the  moll  free  from  impregnations  of  all 
kinds,  are  perfedlly  falubrious ; and  of  the 
very  few,  who  have  been  known  to  con- 
fine themfelves  to  the^  ufe  of  perfcdlly 
pure  water,  fome  have  enjoyed  a fingular 
exemption  from  difeafe*.  But  williing  to 
acquire  eorred:  notions  of  the  eft'edt  of 
fuch  a courfe,  and  particularly  to  watch 
the  changes  which  are  introduced  by  it 
into  the  habit,  I have  caufed  a family, 

* “ Francis  Secardi  Kongo,  who  made  dlftilled  wa- 
*f  ter  his  conllant  drink,  without  the  addition  of  wine, 
or  any  ftrong  liquor  to  the  laft,  lived,  with  remarkably 
good  health,  to  the  age  of  115  years,” — MedicaJ 
Tranfaftions,  vol,  i.  p.  zz. 
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« confifting  of  two  perfons  and  feven  chil- 
dren (the  eldeft  of  the  age  of  nine  years), 
to  abftain  entirely  from  the  ufe  of  common 
, water,  and  to  ufe  none  but  diflilled.  This 
injunction  was  complied  witli  by  all  about 
nine  months. 

The  children  were  as  healthy  as  is  com- 
mon in  families  of  equal  numbers;  what 
complaints  they  had  were  chiefly  of  the 
bowels,  demanding  that  attention  to  pre- 
ferve  regularity  in  the  inteflinal  evacuar 
tion,  which  isfo  commonly  requifite. 

irhe  firfl  effect  of  the  change  was  uni- 
vcrfally  a palenefs  of  the  countenance  and 
ihrinking  of  the'features,  a drynefs  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  the  fecretion  by 
the  fkin  was  evidently  diminifhed.  But 
the  inteflinal  fecretion  was  increafed,  fo 
that  there  were,  for  feveral  days,  very 
large  evacuations  of  dark  and  lumpy  faeces, 
In  about  a fortnight  the  countenance  re- 
covered its  natural  appearance,  and  for  fe- 
rcral  months  there  was  little  to  be  obferved, 
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except  that,  u|X)n  the  whole,  the  health 
was  very  good. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  this 
courfe,  the  bowels  continued  perfectly  re- 
gular, fo  that  not' one  of  them  required 
a Tingle  dofe  of  phyhc.  The  faeces  alfo, 
which  had  often  been  fetid,  hard  and 
dark,  in  all  alTumed  a perfectly  healthy 
colour  and  conliftence.  In  all,  the  com- 
plexion became  much  clearer;  this  was 
very  difcernibie  in  the  two  eldeft,  in 
whom  it  had  been  dulTand  muddv.  In 
all  (except  the  fifth)  the  habit  has  been 
Ttrengthened,  though  fome  became  very 
fenfibly  thinner.  This  appears  ftrongly 
in  the  firfl  and  third.  The  firft  had  always 
been  feeble,  and  had  fliewn  a difpoTition 
to  a curvature  of  the  fpine:  to  this  there 
is  not  at  prefent  the  flighteft  tendency. 
The  third  (a  boy  'of  fix  years)  was  of  a 
fcrophulous  habit;  ftrongly  charadtcrifed 
by  a fair  and  pale  complexion,  extraordi- 
nary thinnefs,  hardnefs  and  f welling  of 
the  abdomen  wdth  habitual  coftivenefs,  a 
3 
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roiiglmefs  of  the  ikin,  liabitiial  rednefs  of 
the  eyelids,  and  a dilated  pupil.  Tliefe  ten- 
. dencics  to  difeafe  have  difappeared.  In  all, 
the  dark  or  yellow  incruflation  which  had 
formed  on  the  teeth  was  almoh  removed ; 
and  the  difpofition  to  form  frelh  incrufta- 
tion  is  entirely  dellroyed,  fo  that  the 
teeth  in  all  will  become  quite  white  with- 
out any  artifice,  and  the  gums  perfedtly 
found 

One  only  of  thefe  children  (the  fifth) 
was  of  a plethoric  and  inflammatory  habit. 

r 

In  h er  there  was  a difpofition  to  turgef-, 
cence  and  congefilon  in  the  brain,  with  a 
thick  and  oppreflTed  refpiration,  and  a 
ftrong  craving  for  animal  food.  The  firfl: 
change  was,  that  the- refpiration  became 
more  free.  The  w’hole  habit  has  gradually 

• This  black  and  foul  incruflation  appears  to  be  gra- 
dually decompofed  by  the  atmofphere ; but  this  procefs  is 
extremely  flow,  fo  that  the  cnift  remains,  long  after  the 
difpofition  to  depofit  frelh  matter  is  removed,  and  the 
teeth  become  clean  in  thofe  parts  firfl  where  the  cruft  is 
thinneft.  As  it  decompofes,  it  puts  on  different  colours, 
and  thefe  changes  are  the  fame  in  all  the  teeth  in  the  fame 
fubjeft,  but  not  in  different  fubjeifts. 
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become  lefs  inflammatory,  and  the  fond* 
nets  for  animal  food  has  changed  to  the 
more  natural  and  healthy  appetite,  for  a 
light  and  vegetable  diet*.  The  front 
teeth  of  this  child  were  remarkably  foul ; 
the  black  matter  did  not  difappear,  but  in 
this  time  much  of  it  had  worn  off,  and  it  - 
wards  continued  to  diminifli  dally. 

The  mother,  vvhofe  health  had  been 
often  very  infirm,  experienced  very  Angu- 
lar benefit  from  the  change.  The  digef- 
tion  and  refpiration  were  remarkably 
ftrengthened,  and  that  necefsity  for  con- 
ftant  artificial  evacuation,  which  makes 
life  itfelf  fo  uncomfortable,  was  almoft  en- 
tirely obviated.  She  was  enabled  to  nurfe 
an  infant  (remarkable  for  his  firength  and 
Uvellnefs)  during  the  whole  time  unin- 
jured. This  fhe  could  never  do  before* 
for  half  fo  long  a time,  and  that  too  at  a- 
great  expcnfe  of  her  own  ftrength  and  the’ 
health  of  her  offspring.  But  the  benefit 
' . . < 

• Thefamc  is  true  of  them  all,  but  in  a fmaller  degree. 
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, was  not  obtained  without  fome  inconveni- 
cnce.  At  firit  (befides  experiencing  the 
’ fame  confequences  as  the  children)  a great 
forenefs  was  perceived,  firft  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  aftervvards^over  the  whole 
body;  and  for  fome  time,  particularly 
during  the  hot  weather,  the  was  tormented 
with  excefsive  thirfl:  and  profufe  perfpira- 
tions.  However,  thefe’ceafed  gradually, 
as  the  fyflem  became  reconciled  to  the 
change. 

The  father  had  been,  troubled  with  a 
Iiigli  degree  of  dyfpepjia  for  a feries  of 

I 

years.  This  was  ,conne6ted  with  its  ufual 
concomitants,  opprefsive  flatulence,  pains 
and  uneafinefs  of  the  flomach,  coflivenefs 
and  tenfion  of  the  abdomen,  nodlurnal 
reftlefsnefs  and  jadtations.  The  indigef- 
tion  was < very  fpeedily  relieved,  and  it  be- 
came fo  trifling  as  hardly  to  delerve  notice : 
with  this,  all  the  attendant  fuflerings  have 
difappeared.  The.  bowels  became  per- 
fedtly  regular.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
add,  that,  he  had  been  troubled  for  two 
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months  with  a conftant  twitching  of  the  left 
eye-lid,  which  quickly  left  him.  This 
complaint,  though  only  an  inconvenience, 

I have  known  the  forerunner  of  ferious  pa- 
ralytic affedtions.  The  teeth,  as  in  the 
y6unger  part  of  the  family,  which  had  been 
much  foiled,  have  loft  their  dark  incrufla- 
tion  fpontaneoufly.  One  tooth  has  repeat- 
edly received  a freth  incruftation*,  whilft 
the  progrefs  of  the  others  towards  whitenefs ' 
has  been  almoft  uniform.  This  is  exadtly 
in  contadl  with  a gland  in  the  lip,  which 
occationally  fwells ; an  ohferval'ion  which 
, makes  it  evident,  that  the  dark  incrufting 
matter  is  mucus  blackened  by  the  air;  and 
that  though  the  condition  of  the  fluids,  ^ 
which  gives  occafion  to  this  peculiar  fe- 
eretion,  can  be  entirely  removed,  a courfe 
of  nine  months  is  not  long  enough  for  the 
purpofe-j-. 

* Tills  appearance  took  place  even  after  the  courfe  had 
been  continued  fifteen  months. 

t At  this  period  a fatal  event  neceffarily  withdrew  the 
greater  part  of  them  from  my  immediate  infpeftion.  The 
fsarlet  fever  appeared 'in  the  family,  which  proved  fatal. 
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All  thefe  obfervatioiis  cjcmonftrate  that 

I 

the  confinement  to  pure  water  operates, » 
firfi,  by  ftrengthening  the  digefiive  organs, 
and  through  them  the  whole  habit;  and, 
fecondly,  by  changing  the  compofition  of^ 
blood,  and  confequently  of  the  fecretlons: 
it  forms,  tlferefore,  a courfe  wliich  is  com- 
pletely alterant,  and  which  perhaps  Is  the 
only  one  in  nature,  which  truly  merits  this 

f. 

firft  to  one  of  the  children.  The  mother  too,  opprefied  witl» 
fatigue,  anxiety  and  grief,  was  feized  with  it;  her  delicate 
frame  withflood  its  violence  only  two  days,  when  her 
fpotlefs  and  tender  fpirit  was  received  into  the  bofom  of 
her  God. 

Several  months  have  clapfed  fince  this  occurrence.  Of^ 
the  two,  who  have  continued  under  my  obfervation,  the 
dyfpeptic  fufferings  of  the  father  were  entirely  removed, 
after  a courfe  of  about  fifteen  months.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  not  before,  every  appearance  of  ficldinefs  wai* 
eradicated  from  the  little  boy,  whofe  fcrophulous  habit 
has  been  noticed,  and  the  change  in  llrength  and  colour 
was  generally  remarked.  A ftronger  proof  can  hardly  be 
given  of  the  great  falubrity  of  this  practice,  than  that  of 
this  child-  He  was  formerly,  in  the  country,  very  fre- 
quently indifpofed.  For  the  lail  fixteeu  months,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  has  been  paifed  in  the  metropolis, 
he  has  not  had  an  iUnef*  of  a Angle  day,  except  a mild 
attack  of  ulcerated  fore  throat,  received  by  contagion. 
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tknomination.  The  change  is  fo  great, 
that  at  firft  it  is  often  attended  with  ferlous 
inconveniences.  In  a lady  of  great  fen- 
iibility,  who  wifhed  to  adopt  it,  it  occa- 
honed  fuch  a drynefs  of  the  mouth,  third:, 
and  fever,  that  the  relinquilhed  the  at- 
tempt*. Another  remarked,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  brace  him,  as  if  he  had  taken 
large  dofes  of  bark.  None  of  thefe  ef- 
fedls  can  be  fold  juftly  to  be  caufed  by  the 
proper  power  of  the  water,  but  rather  by 
the  fubdudtion  of  an  habitual  morbid 
force,  and  by  the  difpofilion  to  difeafed 
adtion,  which  had  been  previoufly  engen- 
dered. Thefe  feelings  of  uneafmefs  mud; 
be  edeemed,  therefore,  the  fird  proced'es 
of  the  conditution  towards  healthy  adtion. 
Therefore,  Indead  of  concluding,  from  any 
immediate  fuderings,  that  the  water  dif- 
agrees.,  and  may  prove  injurious,  the  very 

* She  has  recently  adopted  it  again,  and  the  fecond  at- 
tempt has  been  unattended  by  any  fiifFering,  and  has  been 
followed  with  the  fame  relief  to  the  ftomach,  which  all 
iave  experienced,  who  have  fuffered  much  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  that  organ. 
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oppoflte  inference  is  the  juft  one  ; and 
- they  furnifti  a powerful  motive  for  perfe- 
vcring  in  the  courfe.  The  firft  changes 
induced,  have  been  as  various  as  the  dif- 
ferent habits  of  thofe  who  have  tried  the 
^ experiment.  Some  have  not  felt  any  in- 
convenience, but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
experienced  inftantaneous  and  progrefsive 
relief.  All  who  have  had  any  uneafinefs 
' of  the  ftomach,  have  perceived  it  to  fit 
lighter  than  common  water,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, have  found  the  fenfe  of  fullnefs 
and  opprcfsion,  which  is  apt  to  be  felt 
after  meals,  to  be  fpeedlly  and  greatly  di- 
miniflied. 

■ It  may  be  aftced,  and  Indeed  the  objec- 
tion deferves  mature  confideration,  if  con- 
ftitutional  difeafes  are  generally  to  be  cf- 
teemed  artificial,  and  the  effedls  of  the 
ingejla,  why  do  not  infants  efcape  them.?" 
We  know  that  this  period  is,  perhaps  of 
all  others,  the  moft  fufceptible  of  difeafed 
imprefsions,  nor  is  even  the  foetus  in  the 
womb  exempted  from  them.  The  anfwer 
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to  this  objection,  I think,  is  obvious;  viz. 
that  the  Septic  Poifon  does  not  act  merely 
by  being  received  into  the  ftomach,  but 
by  being  abforbed  into  the  circulation, 
and  contaminating  the  fluids.  Infants 
> then  become  tainted  from  the  blood  of  the 
mother.  In  confirmation  of  this,  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  infants  of  favage 
nations,  prove  them  to  be  more  robufl  and 
Icfs  liable  to  be  affedted  by  external  im- 
prefsions,  from  their  very  birth,  than 

bear  cold 
tlieir  ex- 

ifience,  a fhock  which  would  certainly  be 
fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  our  infants. 
There  is,  then,  a fort  of  phyfical  difiference 
between  tlie  races  from  the  firfl  moments 
of  life.  With  us  the  infantine  nature  is 
diftinguifiied  chiefly  by  the  adlivity  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
fecretions.  Thus,  the  very  firfl  flage  of 
life  is  marked  by  a cutaneous  eruption  (tlie 
red  gianj  and  the  whole  jxiriod  of  infancy 
by  abundant  fecretions  from  the  falivary 
glaudsj  from  the  inteflines,  and  from  the 

F 3 


among  civilized  nations.  They 
bathing  in  the  very  firfl  days  of 
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external  mucous  glands.  The  tendency 
of  all  tliefe  evacuations  is  evidently  to  the 
depuration  of  the  fluids,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  deemed  difeafes,  properly  fpeaking, 
but  conflitutional  procefl'es  for  tlie  confer- 
vation  of  the  fyftem.  Even  the  green 
acid  ftools  of  infants,  will  be  found  in  the 
mofl  healthy,  and  would  appear  to  he  an 
iifeful  and  falutary  evacuation,  if  not  ex- 
cefsive  in  quantity.  When  thefe  fecre- 
tions  are  checked,  from  caufes  either  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  fevers  are  inftantly  ex- 
cited, or  epilepfies,  which  are  ftill  more 
dangerous. 

Under  the  view  I have  taken,  the  origin 
of  conflitutional  difeafes  is  from  without ; 
and  the  predifpofltion  is  to  be  fought  for 
in  a morbid  condition  of  the  fluids,  The 
humoval  pathology  was  adopted,  not  from 
any  accurate  refearches  into  the  properties 
of  the  fluids,  nor  any  profound  reafoning 
on  the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  but  as  the 
refult  of  plain,  palpable,  and  obvious  ob- 
fervation,  and  affording  to  common  con\- 
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prclicnfion  an  eafy  explanation  of  a mui- 
tltudc  of  fads,  which  are  perpetually  oc- 
curring. If  it  has  been  rejeaed  by  fome 
cf  the  molf  eminent  of  modern  teacheis, 
tills  has  certainly  not  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  knowledge  ot  the  coniti- 
tution  of  the  fluids  having  arrived  at  per- 
feaion;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  allowed 
that  no  part  of  chemlftry  is  fo  ablfrufc 
and  fo  defeaive,  as  tliat  which  treats  of 
the  compofition  of  animal  matter.  Doubt- 
lefs,  to  underhand,  as  hir  as  it  is  given  to 
the  human  intellea  to  underhand,  the 
principles  of  life,  is  a knowledge  of  the 
iirh  utility.  - But  thofe  who  limit  their 
inquiries  to  the  vital  aaions,  cannot  but 
have  a very  imperfea  view  of  the  econo- 
my of  nature.  - To  tlie  pcrfeaion  of  phy- 
liology  and  pathology,  the  developement 
of  the  compolitlon  of  the  matter  of  the 
body  is  as  necehary,  as  the  invehigation 
of  the  laws,  to  which  the  motions  of  the 
fyhem,  and  the  fenfations  ahbciated  with 
them,  are  fubjeihed.  Thefe  are  filter 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  each  def»- 

F 4 
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lined  to  give  light  and  fupport  to  the 
other ; and  as  long  as  either  of  them  re- 
mains rude  and  uncultivated,  medicine 
muft  continue  an  art  almoft  wholly  cm- 
pyrical,  in  which  the  niceft  judgment  is 
liable  to  great  errors,  for  the  want  of 
proper  data,  by  which  to  guide  its  decifions. 

Waters,  which  are  very  hard,  fcnfibly 
coagulate  vegetable  juices;  and,  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  they  have  a fimilar 
action  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  fluids 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
have  many  common  properties.  Hence 
there  is  a great  prefumption,  that  thefe 
waters  have  an  analogous  adtion  on  the 
hlood  and  other  fluids  of  animal  bodies. 
It  feems  probable  then,,  that  a portion  of 
the  Septic  Poifon  is  not  evacuated,  as  faft 
;8S  it  is  introduced,  but  that  fome  is  con- 
ftantly  retained  in  the  mafs,  which  by  the 
application  of  frefli  matter  perpetually 
. increafes,  till  the  blood  and  the  other 
fluids  become  faturated.  This  fuppofition 
, is  conformable  to  known  fadfs.  Poifons 
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or  medicines  which  occafionally  act  as 
fuch,  often  appear  inert  for  a time,  and 
then  fuddenly  fhow  their  deleterious  power, 
with  extraordinary  and  unexpedted  vio- 
lence. In  this  cafe  they.  a6t,  not  by  re- 
peated impulfes,  or  perpetual  irritation, 
but  by  their  quantities  being  accumulated 
(as  it  has  well  been  termed)  in  the  fyftem, 
and  their  force  being  developed  by  exter- 
nal impressions  or  accidental  circiimftances. 
Much  the  fame  thing  frequently  happens 
in  the  formation  of  acute  difeafes,  of  which 
it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  foundations 
are  laid  for  a length  of  time,  before  any 
alarm  is  taken  from  any  great  derange- 
ment of  the  vital  functions.  ' 

Thefe  confiderations  explain  readily 
how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  changes  in- 
' troduced  into  the  fyftem,  by  abftaining  , 
, from  the  ufe  of  all  but  pure  liquids,  are 
fo  very  flow  and  gradual ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  form  the  limit  to  the  utility  of 
this  practice.  Such  of  the  conftltutional 
fymptoms,  as  proceed  from  a taint  of  the 
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whole  mafsof  fluids,  can  be  removed  only 
by  a complete  change  of  the  compofition 
of  the  blood;  a change  neceffarily  requir- 
ing  a great  length  of  time  to  be  effected, 
though  precifely  how  much  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  determine.  Fifteen  months  I have 
fhown  to  be  infufficient  to  prevent  tlie 
fecretion  of  mucus,  which  blackens  by' 
the  contadtof  the  atmofphere,  an  appear- 
ance which  is  undoubtedly  morbid. 

■ / 

I find  that  the  fame  eminent  phyflcian, 
whom  I have  cited,  as  confiding  fo  'much 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  Malvern  water,  en- 
joins a refidence  of  two  years  in  cafes 
which  are  very  ferjous.-  It  is  moreover 
obvious,  that  where  difeafe  is  the  effedt  of 
this  accumulation,  the  advanced  ftages 
muft  often  prove  incurable,  though  the 
introduction  of  new  portions  of  Septic 
Poifpn  be  totally  prevented.  For  the  dif- 
eafed  adtions  necefiarily  continuing  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  opportunity  for  ef- 
fedting  any  important  con ftitutional  change 
may  havepaffed,  fo  that  the  diflblution  of 
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the  fyllem  is  inevitable.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  it  is  hardly  pofsible  to  appreciate 
exadtly  tlie  rcllorative  powers  of  the  body; 
no  cafe  is  fo  dcfperate,  as  not  to  warrants 
trial  of  a method  fo  fimple  and  innocent, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  efficacious,  as  that 
wliich  I have  propofed. 

I have  already  detailed  the  effedts  of 
the  confinement  to  pure  fluids  on  feveral 
fubjedfsj  moft  of  thefe,  enjoying  pretty 
good  health,  could  not  be  expedled  to  ex- 
perience any  very  remarkable  change,  and 
therefore,  the  obfervations  'which  were 
made  may  have  the  appearance  of  being 
triflingly  minute.  To  afford  ffili  more 
• fatisfadfory  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the 
pradfice,  I fhalJ  relate  a few  trials,  which 
have  been  made  of  its  efficacy  in  cafes  of 
difeafe.  Tliey  have  the  efiential  requiflte 
of  being  cafes  of  great  obflinacy,' and  to 
the  cure  of  which  medicine  alone  was  in- 
adequate. On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
the  difad  vantage  of  the  courfe  not  having; 
- l)een  purfued  long  enou  gh  -for  the- patients 
2 
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to  reap  all  the  benefit,  that  Is  expeded  from 
it.  The  fadls,  however,  even  under  tins 
difadvantage,  will,  I think,  be  deemed 
. fufficiently  ftriking. 

I 

CASE  I. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M s,  aged  thirty- 

three,  a gentleman  of  dark  complexion 
and  melancholic  temperament,  had  been 
afflidted  vyith  fick  headach  for  fixteen 
years  at  the  leaft.  The  paroxyfms  were 
of  fingular  feverity,  continuing  commonly 
for  twenty-four,  often  for  forty-eight 
hours,  during  which  time  he  was  incapable 
of  any  exertion,  and  was  generally  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  a great  part  of  it. 
Thefc  paroxyfms  were  attended  with  great 
^ derangement  of  the  fiomach,  erudtation, 
and  frequently  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting. 
The  attacks  had  recurred  at  irregular  in- 
tervals: for  the  laft  year  or  two  they  had 
generally  happened  weekly ; fometime.s 
twice  a week:  for  about  two  months,  at 


< 
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the  end  of  the  fummer  of  1803,  he  had 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  ; but  in 
the  autumn  and  beginning  of  the  winter, 
they  returned  as  frequently  as  ever,  and 
with  great  feverity.  Many  articles  of  diet 
would  certainly  bring  on  a paroxyfm, 
from  which  he  was  obliged  therefore  to  ab- 
ftain,  or  to  ufe  them  very  fparingly.  At 
all  times  the  bowels  were  much  confined,- 
and  the  flpmach  perpetually  opprcfied 
with  flatulence.  From  medicine,  which 
had  been  applied  under  the  befi:  advice, 
he  had  received  occafional  relief ; but  it 
had  never  proved  lafting,  fo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  regulating 
the  bowels,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  aperient 
medicines.  Excepting  thefe  diftrcfsing  pa- 
roxyfms,  he  could  not  be  fald  to  be  out 
of  health ; the  flrength,  fleep,  and  appe- 
tite were  unimpaired,  but  the  counte- 
nance had  always  a dull  and  fickly  pale- 
nefs. 

' ' ^ 

About  the  beginning  of  1804,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  courfe  propofed,  and  has 


I 
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adhered  to  It  with  the  greateft  regularity* 
It  has  not  been  at  all  irkfoine  to  him,  as 
he  is  £L  water  drinker,  and  very  fparing  in 
the  ulc  of  wine.  No  change  was  made  in 
his  diet,  and  the  only  medicine  he  has 
taken  arc  fome  aperient  pills,  to  which  he 
had  been  accuitomed.  The  fluid  he  con- 
fined himfelf  to  for  the  flrfl:  five  months 
, ivas  diflilled  water, 

\ 

After  ufing  this  colirfe  for  three  weeks, 
he  experienced  very  fenflble  relief.  The 
paroxyfms  of  headach  ftill  recurred  as 
iifual,  but  with  much  lets  feverity,  and 
ever  flnee  the  diforder  has  continued  to 
decline.  During  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  he  had  only  three  at- 
tacks, and  thofe  of  To  little  feventy  as  not 
to  interrupt  his  ufual  occupations.  From 
the  beginning  of  June  to  Odlober,  not 
being  able  to  procure  the  water,  he  con- 
fined himfelf  to  whey.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  four  months  he  has  fuft'ered  only 
two  attacks;  one  trifling,  the  other  of 
fome  feverity,  but  fiill  much  lefs  violent 
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tljan  formerly.  Tlhe  flatulence  of  the 
flomach  is  removed,  the  indlgeftlon  greatly 
relieved,  fo  that  he  now  ufes  many  arti- 
cles of  diet,  which  formerly  he  could  not 
venture  upon ; and  the  countenance  has 
entirely  loll  the  fickly  palenefs,  which 
has  been  fucceeded  by  a frelh  and  healthy 
colour. 

But  it  is  evident,  that,  notwi'thftanding 
.he  has  received  fuch  ffriking  benefit,  the 
difpofition  to  the  difeafe  is  not  eradicated. 
The  conftipation  of  the  bowels  ftill  re- 
mains, and  he  did  not  find  the  whey, 
when  ufed  in  this  manner,  to  have  any 
laxative  powers ; nor  does  he  think  it  cor- 
xedts  the  fymptoms  of  dyfpepjia  fo  power-- 
fully  as  the  pure  water.  The  paroxyfms 
of  headach  were  commonly  preceded  by 
a fenfe  of  iafsitude  and  debility  of  the  legs. 
This  feeling  he  often  has  at  prefent,  but 
not  followed  by  headach,  as  heretofore. 
He  thinks  alfo,  that  this  diet  has  produced 
a degree  of  mufcular  debility,  which  is 
however  but  trifling. 
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During  the  month  of  October,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  fyftem,  and  to  ufe 
common  water.  After  three  weeks  the 
headachs  began  to  return  as  frequently  as 
ever,  fo  that  he  fuffered  three  in  the  fpace 
of  twelve  days ; and,  in  a firort  time, 
the  change  of  his  countenance  evidently 
betrayed  the  irritation  of  the  fyftem.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  November,  he  had 
again  recourfe  to  the  diftilled  water,  and 
experienced  the  fame  advantage  as  before, 

Mrs.  M has  ufed  the  fame  courfc 

with  her  hulband.  She  was  in  perfect 
health  before  the  entered  on  it,  and  has 
obferved  no  fenlible  alteration  from,  the 
change. 


CASE  IL 

A little  boy,  between  five  and  fix  years 
old,  nephew  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Surgeon, 
of  Chancery-lane,  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his 
lower  limbs,  fo  that  he  co^ld  move  onl3f;„ 
3 
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on  Crutches,  and  the  body  was  fupported 
by  irons.  The  difeafe  had  been  formed 
three  years  and  a half,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  legs  was  fuch,  that  he  could  not 
imitate  the  motions  of  walking  in  the 
fmalleft  degree.  This  weaknefs  was  ob- 
viouily  from  a defect  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  parts,  and  the  left  leg  was  more  fhrunk 
and  contradled  than  the  right.  The  other 
parts  of  the  body  were  perfetT  in  fize  and 
ftrength  ; but  the  health  was  not  good. 
TheTtomach  w’as  opprelTed  with  flatulence; 
the  abdomen  tenfe;  the  bowels  irregular; 
the  ftools  foul,  dark,  and  loaded  with  ge- 
latinous matter;  the  countenance  fallow 
and  bloated. 

» 

V To  the  life  of  medicines,  which  feemcd 
adapted  to  the  circumftanccs  of  the  cafe, 
was  joined  the  dietetic  courfe,  which  1 have 
fo  often  mentioned ; it  was  begun  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  1804,  and 
purfued  fteadily  four  months.  By  this 
time,  he  could  ufe  his  legs  fo  much  as  to 
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form  the  motions  of  walking,  and  the 
mufcles  of  the  contra6ted  limb  had  began 
to  fwell  out,  and  were  ftronger.  His 
health  improved,  his  countenance  became 
clear,  and  his  evacuations  natural,  except 
that  a calomel  purge  ftill  brought  away 
much  gelatinous  matter.  It  was  obferved 
too,  that  by  taking  beer,  the  flatulence 
and  opprefsion  of  the  ftomach  returned 
immediately. 

• In  June  he  left  town,  and  has  fince 
been  for  a time  at  the  fea,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  refides.  The  fame  regimen 
has  been  obferved,  but  not  with  perfedt 
liridtnefs.  The  laft  account  I have  heard 
of  him  was  in  the  middle  of  December, 
at  which  time  his  mother  writes — “ That 
“ he  is  well  in  health,  and  ftronger;  gets 
“ about  very  much,  has  got  up  flairs  three 
times  without  help,  and  wifhes  much  to 
to  leave  off  his  irons and  fhe  requefls 
to  be  told,  whether  this  may  be  allowed. 
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CASE  III. 

Rev.  Mr.  W s,  aged  thirty-fix,  had 

for  a feries  of  years  been  falling  into  a de- 
plorable Rate  of  mufcLilar  debility.  This 
ha'd  at  length  become  fo  extreme,  that  the 
hands  were  nearly  iifelefs,  and  he  walked 
with  much  difficulty,  going  very  flowly, 
and  with  fteps  of  lefs  than  half  the  natural 
length.  The  circulation  was  very  feeble,' 
the  extremities  cold  ; there  was  a kind  of 
ilricTure  at  the  joints  of  the  knees  and 
ancles,  diminiffiing  the  flexibility  of  the 
limbs,  and  there  were  old  ulcers  upon  each 
ancle,  which  had  been  dried  up,  but  had 
never  healed  from  the  bottom. 

He  ufed  the  regimen  I have  laid  down 
for  about  four  months  pretty  fi:ri6Ily,  with 
the  effect  of  ftrengthening  the  habit  very 
remarkably,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  this 
time  he  could  take  long  walks;  the  extre- 
mities had  recovered  their  natural  warmth, 
and  the  ulcers  had  firft  inflamed  and  be- 
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tome  painful,  and  afterwards  perfectly 
licaled'  and  ikinned.  The  flexibility  of 
the  lower  extremities  was  alfo  reltorcd. 

During  the  fummer  the  regimen  was 
continued  very  imperfc(flly.  Still,  from 
having  been  enabled  to  ufc  cxeicife,  he 
has  continued  to  gain  ftrength.  The  upper 
extremities  have  regained  their  powers 
more  perfetTly  than  the  lower.  He  has 
found  a good  deal  of  afsiilance  in  walking, 
by  the  ufe  of  a bandage  laced  tightly  over 
the  legs. 

The  condition  of  the  arms,  in  this  pa-r 
tient,  refembled  fo  pertedtly  that  of  thofe, 
who  become  paralytic  atter  fuffering  fa- 
turnlne  colic,  that  I doubt  not  that  the  pe* 
cullar  fymptoms  of  the  cafe  were  caufed 
by  the  poifon  of  lead«  I poflefs  fome  col-* 
lateral  evidence  (which  it  is  ncedlefs  to 
adduce  here)  that  the  water  in  common 
ufe  was  the  vehicle  of  this  poifon.  But 
as  this  fort  of  palfy  remains,  and  olten  in- 
creafes,  after  its  fpecific  caufe  has  long' 
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ccafecl  to  operate,  this  continuance  is  due 
to  other  morbific  forces,  preventing  the 
reiteration  of  the  nervous  energy.  Such 
fufferers  arc  objeefts,  therefore,  of  this 
treatment  as  much  as  tlie  fubjeefs  of  other 
chronic  difeafes;  nor  iire  there  any  in 
which  medicine  more  requires  every  afsift- 
ance,  that  can  be  given  to  it  by  diet. 


CASE  IV. 

A widow  lady  gave  a very  flrlking  proof 
of  the  great  change  introduced  into  the 
fyftem  by  the  life  of  pure  water.  She  had 
been  alh idled  fome  months  with  a very 
hot  and  red  efflorefcence  on  the  face  and 
forehead,  producing  a feurfy  matter  on 
the  fi\in.  Tlie  eye-lids  partook  of  the 
difeafe  of  the  face.  She  ufed  the  regimen 
tor  a week.  The  efflorefcence  faded  great- 
ly during  its  life ; but  the  change  produced 
great  flatulence,  Tick  headach,  confllpa- 
tion,  and  otlier  fevere  and  difagreeable 
fymptoms.  Upon  difeontinuing  it,  the 
efflorefcence  quickly  returned.  After  a 
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' fortnight  the  refumed  the  regimen,  and  a 
fecbnd  time  it  faded  as  before,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  water  was  now  unattended  by  any 
difagreeable  eife(5ts.  But  as  the  habit  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  change,  the  dif- 
eafe  returned.  After  four  months,  how- 
ever, the  forehead  had  become  clear,  and 
on  the  cheeks  it  fometimes  faded,  and  at 
other  times  returned  as  much  as  ever. 
Since  the  cold  weather  it  has  been  ftation- 
ary,  and  the  eye-lids  (which  had  been 
well)  have  become  again  inflamed.  It 
mufl:  undoubtedly  take  many  more  months 
before  this  diforder  is  eradicated. 

This  lady  thinks,  that  the  regimen  has 
-produced  a fenfe  of  debility,  fimilar  to  that 
obferved  by  Mr.  M s.  Page  76. 

CASE  V. 

An  unmarried  lady,  under  middle  age,  - 
had  been  fubje6l  for  a feries  of  years  to 
toothach  and  pains  about  the  face  and 
head.  After  fuflering  feveral  attacks  of 
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this  kind,  almofi:  annually,  her  health  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  hie  became  afflidted  with 
a variety  of  irregular  nervous  fymptoms. 
The  eyes  became  preternaturallyfenfible  to 
’ light,  the  pupils  contradted,  the  eye-lids 
fliff,  and  Ihc  was  unable  to  raife  them, 
and  brown  and  yellow  fpots  were  floating 
before  her,  on  attempting  to  read  or  work. 
The  mucus  of  the  nofe  was  altered  in  its 
texture,  became  fetid,  and  approached  the 
nature  of  pus.  The  power  of  articulation 
was  impaired,  the  fpeeeh  being  at  times 
thick  and  indiftindf.  The  whole  head  was 
cold,  uneafy,  and  very  fore  and  tender 
externally,  with  a great  confufion  of  the 
mental  faculties.  All  thefe  uneafy  feelings 
were  greatly  aggravated  by  motion,  which 
occalioned  an  irritation,  as  if  the  head  was 
fplitting;  in  confequence  of  which,  and 
of  her  debility,  flie  could  fcarcely  take 
any  exercife ; her  deep  too  was  very 
fcanty  and  difturbed.  The  digeftive  or- 
gans fulfe  red  as  much  as  the  fenforium; 
/ the  appetite  was  much  impaired,  and  the 
ft  omach  opprelTed  with  diftention,  fpafms, 
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uneafinefs,  and  flatulence.  The*general 
f^ate  of  health  was  very  bad.  There  was 
great  mufcular  debility,  the  piilfe  very  low 
and  feeble,  the  gums  loofe  and  purple,  and 
a degree  of febricula  was  always  hanging  on 
her.  If  I were  to  mention  the  eminent 
and  honourable  pra6fitioner,  whofe  advice 
file  had  received  without  benefit*,  Ifhould 
give  the  flrongeft  proof,  that  from  medi- 
cine alone  no  benefit  was  to  be  hoped  for. 
Her  complaint  had  affected  her  with  great 
feverity  for  two  years,  but  the  ftiffnefs  ot 
the  eve  I d-  had  been  of  much  longer  du^ 
ration.  This  aggregate  of  fymptoms  would 

have  h^en  denominated  bv  the  old  writers 

•/ 

Cachexia  Scorbutica : I know  not  that  there 
/ 

is  any  appropriate  name  for  it  in  modern 
fyltems  oi  nofology, 

She  has  adopted  my  dietetic  regimen 
nearly  feven  months,  in  union  with  fuch 
medicines,  as  feemed  fuited  to  the  cir-^ 
cumftances  of  her  cafe  ; and  in  confer 

* The  medicines  (he  had  tried  were  Flores  Cardamincs, 
cafcarilla,  ather  and  camphor. 


/ 
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cjuence*allthe  fymptomshave  been  flowly^ 
bn t Ileaclily  receding.  The  Itomach,  as  it 
received  the  firft  benefit  from  the  change, 
has  experienced  the  gieateft  improve- 
ment, in  a permanent  increafe  of  the  ap- 
petite and  digeflion.  The  ocular  fpecira. 
have  difappeared,  the  thicknefs  and  difft- 
cultyof  articulation  is  quite  removed,  as 
is  likewife  the  forenefs  of  the  fcalp ; the 
gums  have  become  firm  and  fiorid,  and 
the  countenance  has  regained  corre- 
fpondent  mark  of  returning  health.  But 
the  cure  is  not  as  yet  complete.  The  eye- 
lids have  only  partially  recovered  their 
flexibility,  which  gives  a peculiarity  to  the 
countenance;  there  remains  a conftantun- 
eafy  feeling  in  the  back  part  of  the  head:., 
and  this  is  fo  much  aggravated  by  exertion, 
as  to  be  a great  obflacle  to  taking  proper 
exercife.  Notwithflanding  this  inconve- 
nience, Ihe  is,  even  at  prefent,  enabled 
to  walk  more  than  Ihe  ha^  done  for  up- 
wards of  a twelvemonth, 

This  lady  had  perceived,  for  many 
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years,  that  a flight  concufsion  of  any 
kind,  as  a falfe  ftep  in  walking,  fliockcd 
the  whole  head  very  feverely.  From  this 
circumftancc  and  the  whole  train  of  fyrap- 
toms,  it  feems  probable,  that  a degree  of 
organic  laeflon  of  the  brain  itfelf,  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  other  fiifferinss. 
This  fymptom  has  declined,  with  all  the 
others,  and  in  the  fame  proportion. 

I have  feen  ftrlking  benefit  from  what  I 
confldcr  to  be  a partial  imitation  of  this 
regimen.  I directed  a poor  man,  who  was 
a perfect  cripple  with  the  rheumatifm,  in 
which  condition  he  had  been  the  whole  of 
the  winter  and  fpring  of  1804<,  to  confine 
himfelf,  as  much  as  pqfsible,  to  the  ufe 
of  milk  and  whey.  In  a few  weeks  he 
exchanged  his  crutches  for  flicks,  and,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  fummer,  was  able  to 
follow  his  work.  Towards  the  end  of  au- 
tumn he  relap^d,  though  he  had  perfe- 
vered  in  his  diet,  but  the  attack  was  trifling 
compared  to  his  former  fufferings,  and  the 
great  change  that  has  been  effected  in  his 
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countenance,  ftrength,  and  voice,  make 
me  entirely  alTent  to  the  panegyric  on 
the  virtues  of  milk,  pronounced  by  Wep- 
FER.  (Epift.  ad  Vbrzascham.)  “ Certe 
“ divini  aliquid  in  ladte  latet.  Antea 
“ nunquam  credidifTem,  nili  id  fenfibus 
“ comperiflem.  Vidi  his  meisoculisquali 
“ novos  homines  inde  fadfos  fuifle.  Nam 
“ legitimo  ejus  ufu,  habitum  firmiorem, 
“ colorem  nitidiorem  et  vires  robuftiores 
“ plurimi  acquirivcrunt.” 

, I have  tried  the  efficacy  (in  conjundfion 
with  medicine)  of  this  regimen,  in  a cafe 
of  Anafarca  and  Hydrothorax^  which,  fol- 
lowing afcites,  was  deemed  defperate.  The 
benefit  received  from  the  firft  change  was 
remarkable,  but  as  the  patient  was  foon 
Removed  from  my  infpedfion,  and,  after  a 
• few  weeks,  renounced  the  method,  I 
think  it  ufelefs  to  detail  the  particulars.  I 
need  hardly  add,  that  the  diforder  proved 
fpeedily  fatal. 

I have  alfo  ufed  it  for  ten  weeks,  in 
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conjun(5lion  with  medicine,  in  a cafe  of 
great  torpor  of  the  inteftines,  with  atra- 
biliary  evacuations,  and  fymptoms',  which 
ftrongly  indicated  difeafe  of  the  liver. 
The  patient  feems  convalefcent,  but  not 
in  a ftate  of  fufficient  fecurity  to  war- 
rant a decifive  prognoftic.-  It  may  be 
enough  to  ftate,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the 
number  of  the  pulfe  was  at  firfl  96  in  a mi- 
nute; during  the  firll  fortnight  it  funk 
gradually  to  82;  at  this  point  it  remained 
flationary  for  five  weeks,  when  it  again 
funk  to  about  74-,  whicli  is,  probably,  the 
natural  ftandard. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  thefc  cafes,  con- 
cerning which  we  may  venture  to  predi6f, 
from  the  progrefs  already  made,  that  they 
will  all,  in  the  end,  entirely  yield  to  the 

/ 

treatment  purfued,  that  none  could  be 
fele<^Ied  more  difsimilar  in  appearance*. 

* I wi(h  it  alfo  to  be  particularly  obferved  of  them  all, 
(and,  indeed,  of  all  that  are  related  throughout  thig  In- 
quiry, unlefs  it  be  otherwife  expreffed,)  that  the  ftrength, 
though  much  impaired,  was  not  radically  cxhaulled.  I 
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As  far  as  they  go,  they  prove  that  the  va* 
riety  ’^of  lymptoms  proceeds  much  more 
from  the  variety  of  habit  in  the  fubje6t, 
Uian  from  a difference  in  the  morbific 
matter,  and  that  in  all,  the  fluids  received 
into  the  body  are  the  principal  vehicles 
of  this  matter.  This  argument  might  be 
confirmed  by  a minute  confideration  of 
the  fymptoms  of  almoft  all  the  chronic 
difeafes,  to  which  the  frame  is  liable.  But 
as  fuch  an  invefligation  would  lead  me 
into  a field,  infinitely  too  wide  for  this'oc- 
cafion,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  taking  a 
very  curfory  view  of  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  four.  Thefe  are  Scrophula,  Con- 
fumption,  Cancer  and  Gout.  Scrophula 
and  Confumption  are  deemed  almofi;  en- 
demical  to  the  Britifh  Ifiands,  and,  doubt- 
' lefs,  from  the  univerfal  ravages  they  com- 
mit, any*  improvement  in  the  treatment 

fiif  thiJ,  particularly,  bccaufe  a friend  in  the  country, 
who  has  been  ufing  the  method,  feels  furprifed  to  obfervc 
fo  little  amendment  in  three  months  in  fome  cafes,  every 
one  of  which,  (as  far  I can  colic(5l  from  his  dcfcription) 
were  expcflcd  to  be  fpcedily  fatal. 
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of  them  is  a matter  of  the  greateft  in- 
tereft  to  the  Britifli  public.  Towards  the 
cure  of  Cancer,  the  moft  tremendous  of 
human  calamities,  the  efforts  of  profef- 
fional  (kill  have  of  late  been  much  dU 
re(5ted.  Befides  the  reafoning  on  the  ori- 
gin of  this  cruel  malady,  I.poffefs  a few 
fadts,  which'  ftrongly  corroborate  my  opi- 
nion, and  confirm  my  hopes,  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  eradicate  it.  I may  fay  the 
fame  with  regard  to  Gout.  The  fubjedls 
of  this  difeafe,  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
the  principal  vidlims  of  the  arts  of  impo- 
fition.  It  may  be  reafonably  expedted, 
that  the  rank  and  wealth,  which  haveex- 
pofed  them  ,fo  much  to  thefe  .artifices, 
will  render  them  more  adtive  in  the  in- 
trod  udtion  of  folid  improvements,  if  it 
fliould  appear,  that  fuch  are  within  our 
reach. 


SCROPHULA. 


I SHALL  content  myfelf  with  a very  few 
words  on  this  difeafe,  becaufe  the  fcrophti- 
lous  diathefis  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  purely  confumptive,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  more  particularly  confidered  here- 
after, and  becaiife  my  opinion  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Scrophula  has  been  already  main- 
tained, by  an  authority  much  fuperior  to 
^my  own,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  the 
Lime  extent.  The  fadls  on  which  it  is 
grounded  (independent  of  thofe  peculiar 
to  myfelf),  lye  in  a narrow  compafs;  for 
it  mu  ft  be  remarked  of  the  writers,  who 
have  feemed  to  efpoufe  this  opinion,  that, 
by  ftrumoLis  fwellings,  they  have  com- 
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munly  iindcrftood  the  Bronchocdc,  oi* 
Derbyshire  neck,  a difeafe  diftin6l  in  its 
lymptoms  from  genuine.  Scrophula,  and, 
probably,  dependent  upon  a different  con- 
stitutional difpofitlon. 

t 

If  is  the  opinion  of  the  inajdrity  of 
writers,  that  a peculiar  acrimony  is  the 
foundation  of  this  difeafe ; but  they  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  nature  of  this  acri- 
mony, nor  in  what  part  of  the  fluids  it 
principally  refides.  The  lymph  has  been 
moft  commonly  accufed,  from  the  diforder 
afiedting  fo  frequently  the  lymphatic 
glands : but  as  the  lymph  is  diredlly  drawn 
from  the  blood,  the  latter  cannot  well  be 
thought  of  a healthy  compofition,  whilfi: 
the  former  is  acknowledged  to  be  morbid. 
The  fuppofition,  indeed,  of  the  lymph 
being  peculiarly  affected,  does  not  accord 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe.  If, 
any  one  difeafe,  whatever,  can  be  truly 
called  conffitutional,  it  is  Scrophula.  Be- 
hdes  ti^e  lymphatic  fyftem,  it  affedfs  al- 
m‘oft  every  part  of  the  body,  external  a^id 
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internal.  The  Ikin,  the  organs  of  fenfations, 
thofe  of  generation  in  bothfexes,  the  mam- 
mas, and  the  bones,  fuffer  from  its  ravages*. 
ScrophiiloLis  tumours  or  abfcelles,  have 
been  found  within  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
tlium,  in  the  lungs,  periton<£um^  omentum, 
mefentery,  liver,  ^ fpleen,  kidneys,  blad- 
der, veficula  feminales,  proflate  gland,  tef- 
tieles,  and  connedted  with  the  membranes 
of  the  brains-f-.  Moreover,  there  is  evi- 
dently in  fcrophulous  fubjedfs  a laxity  of 
all  the  mufcular  fibres,  fo  that  the  parts, 
which  are  not  difeafed  in  flrudture,  are, 
notwithftanding,  morbid  in  their  a(5lion« 
and  powers.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  Scro- 
phulais  a conftitutional  difeafe,  and  if  de- 
pendent upon  acrimony,  that  is  to  fay, 
upon  a morbific  matter,  it. muff  be  fuch  as 
j^ervades  the  whole  mafs. 

The  figns  of  this  acrimony  have  not 
been  very 'diftindtly  laid  down  ; To  that 

* Hamilton  on  Scrophula. 

■ t Baii.lie5’  Morbid  Anatomy— ^pafliin, 
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its  exlfl.cncc  is,  by  many,  ftill  deemed  a 
gratuitous  adlimption  ; and,,  doubtlcfs  tlie 
hypotbefis  has  led  to  no  ufeful  pra<5l,leaf 
inference.  1 think  it  is  fhewn  by  the 
difpofition  to  inercafed  fecretions  (as  the 
difeharge  behind  the  ears);  and  the  habi- 
tual ftate  of  inflammation  of  the  parts 
moft  affected  (as  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe,  or  tlie 
ciliary  glands),  plainly  evinces,  that  the 
inflamed  parts  are  habitually  irritated  by  , 
the  fluids,  which  pafs  through  them. 

There  will  feem  no  improbability  in  this 
fuppofltion  to  thofe,  who  reflect  on  the 
examples  of  the  virulence  and  adtivity  of 
the  fecretions,  which  are  related  by  writers 
of  the  beft  credit.  Matter  has  been  thrown 
from  the  flomach,  caufing  an  indelible 
ftain  on  filver  veflels*.  The  fwcat  has 
been  obferved  to  be  fo  acrid,  as  not  only 
to  excoriate  the  fkin,  but  to  deflroy  the 
texture  of  the  linenf.  The  acidity  of 

• ScHENKii  Obferv.  Med.  Lib,  iii.  Obf.  iii, 
f Hofpmanni  Opera.  Toia.  iv.  p. 
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Ike  perfpiration,  in  different  difeafes,  has 
been  very  commonly  obferved*.  The 
urine  of  fcorbutic  patients  has  corroded 
iinen-j-.  The  blood  itfelf  has  been  faid  to 
corrddc  and  render  friable  the  lancet  ufed 
in  phlebotomy]:.  Vauquelin  has  ihown 
that  the  ferum  of  the  blood  diffolves  cop^ 
per§.  ' Triturating  mercury  v^'ith  fat,  ef- 
fc6ls  a true  oxidation  of  the  metal|[.  The 
faliva  not  only  oxidates  iron',  copper,  and 
mercury,  but  even  gold  and  filver,  ac- 
cording to  the  curious  obfervation  of 

u ♦ 

CHEL  DU  TeNNETAN^j 

Diffedtions  have  lliown,  that  in  cafes  of 
deep  Scrophula  the  glands  of  the  mefen- 
tery  (uffer  like  the  external  glands,  and  it 
is  known  alfo,  that  the  former  are  very 
^commonly  difeafed,  where  there  are  no 

* Haller  Phyllolog.  Tom.  v.  p.  40. 

f Sennert.  Tr.  de  Confenfa  et  Diflehfu  Chymkorum* 
bib.  1.  c.  xvi.  p.  i6.  DoRiNc  Tr.  de  Scotbuto,  p.  109, 

X Mif.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  ii.  A.  II.  Obf.  107, 

^Fourcroy  Connaifiances  ChymiqueSi  Tom.  ix,  p.  154.' 

11,1b.  183.  Ib.  366, 
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marks  of  Scropliuhi  on  the  fur  face  of  the 
body.  This  fadt,  alone,  renders  it  highly 
probable,  tha-t  the  acrimonious  matter  is 
not  generated  within  the  body,  bat  that 
it  is  introduced  from  without,  and  pafles 
through  the  ladteals  into  the  blood.  If  fo, 
it  muft  be  received  with  the  mgejla: 


This  opinion  nearly  coincides  with  that 
of  thofCy  who  attribute  the  frequency  of 
Scrophuki  among^the  ‘poor  to  the  poverty 
of  their  ‘diet.'  But  the  fame  cannot  be 
alleged  of  the  rich ; and  I cannot  find 
any  writer  who  directly  attributes  it  to 
the  inipurlty  of  water*,  unlefs  it  be  the 
venerable  Heberoen,  and  that  in  a man“= 
nef  very  guarded  and  referved.  He  has 
faldy  that  glandular  dwellings,,  in  thofe 

I 

■*Dr.  Percival*  cites  the  Comment*  Med.'Lips.  Vol.  ii. 
p,  103.  for  the  that  thofe  who.  ufethe  waters  of  the 
river  Kirenga,  in  Siberia,  become  fcrophulous.  But? 
the  difeafe  faid  to  be  produced  by  thefe  w'aters  is  the 
Bronchocele.  The  original  authority  is  Gmelin,  Reifle 
»l\ifch  Sibirien.  Tom.Ui.  p.  282.  8vo. — Gottingen,  175 2i 

* Eds'ys  on  Water,  Vol.  i. 
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who  have  enjoyed  an  habitual  Hate  of 
good  health,  are  caufed  by  unwholefome  ' 
diet*,  of  which  we  know,  from  the  te- 
aiour  of  his  writings,  that  he  efteemed  hard 
water  to  be  a very  principal  article.  He 
has  adduced  a remarkable  change,  which 
took  place  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rheims,  as  a proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  purity  of  water  in  this 
difeafe.  The  fadts  are  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  produce  the  authority, 
on  which  they  reft.  The  following  is  the 
ftatement  of  M.  Laignieres,’  a phyfician 
of  Rheims,  to  M.  Thouvenel. 

“ Since  an  excellent  inhabitant  of  this 
“ place  has  generoufly  expended  a large 
“ fum  of  money  in  the  confirudlion  of 
an  hydraulic  machine  on  the  canal  of 
“ the  Vefle,  by  which  the  water  of  this 
river  is  diftributed  to  every  part  of  the 
town,  a favq\irable  change  has  been 
obferved  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 


• Heberden  Cormnent.  p.  362. 
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not  only  in  regard  to  the  Bronchocele, 

“ but  alfo  in  Icrophuious  complaints, 

“ which  were  equally  common.  Befides 

“ the  common  and  general  belief,  I have 

“ afcertained  the  fact  of  the  diminution 

“ of  fcrophulous  diforders  by  particular 

“ evidence.  The  hofnital  of  St.  Mar- 

1 

“ couff  is  appropriated  folely  to  the  vic- 
“ tims  of  this  cruel  difeafe.  I have  con-- 
“ fiilted  the  regifters  of  this  inflitution, 
and  find  that  the  number  of  patients 

“ has  been  climiniihed  more  than  one 

• 

‘‘  half  in  about  the  lafi:  thirty  years.  The 
“ religious  fiflerhoocl  of  the  hofpital  af- 
“ fured  me,  That  the  number  is  Hill  de- 
“ creafing  daily  ; fo  that  if,  as  is  probable, 
“ this  diminution  Continues,  the  greater 
“ part  of  the  funds  of  this  hofpital  may 
“ be  diverted  to  objects  of  more  urgent 
necefsity*.” 

This  account  renders  it  probable,  that 
Scrophula  and  Bronchocele  have  the  fame 

* Soc,  R,oy,'de  Medicine,  Vol,  ii.  Biftoire,  p'.  280. 
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origin.  But  with  regard  to  the  latter  dif- 
cafe,  .there  is  fuch  a hoft  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  being  produced  by  water, 
that  it  is  -qiiite  needlefs  to  adduce  either  ’ 
argument  or  authority  to  eftablifli  this 
-point.  The  inference  is  obvious.  In  cer- 
tain fituations,  Scrophula  is  common  and 
Bronchocele  rare : in  others,  the  reverfe- 
is  the  fa6t.  The  proportionate  frequency 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  depend* 
on  accidental  'circumftances,  which  have 
pqwer  enough  to  modify  the  conftitu- 
tion,  but  which  would  not  alone  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  either  the  one  or  the  other 
difeafe. 

■The  following  Biftory  is'given  us  by  He- 
BERDEN,  on  his  own  authority: — “ An 
impure  water,  which  curdled  with  foap, 
appeared  evidently,  in  one  adult  pa- 
“ tient,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ftrumous 
“ fwellings.  Thisperfon  had  lived,  for 
“ thirty  years,  free  from  every  ftrumous 
“ taint,  the  fighs  of  which,  at  laft,  be- 
“ came.vifible,  after  drinking  a water  of 
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“ this  fort  a few  years.  The  lymphatic 
‘‘  glands  became  tumid,  both  in  tlie  neck 
and  the  axilla,  and  fometimes  fiippu- 
rated,  as  long  as  he  iifed  thefe  waters, 
‘‘  but  after  lie  began  to  ufe  a purer  fort, 
the  fwellings  began  to  recede,  and,  at 
length,  they  all  difappeared,  nor  had 
“ they  returned  after  the  lapfe  of  thirty 
“ years*.” 

It  feems  fufprifing,  that  one  W'ho  viewed 
the  fubjedt  in  this  light,  had  not  brought 
the  queftion  to  the  teft  of  experiment; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  citing  one  cafe  is 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgement,  that  lie 
was  not  furnifhed  with  any  others  of 
equal  weight.  But  the  evidence,  if  duly 
weighed,  furnifhes  ground  for  fufpicion, 
much  beyond  the  diredl  proof  it  affords. 
In  the  cafe  of  the  city  of  Rheims,.  the  ufe 
of  the  waters  of  the  Vehe  did  not  eradicate 
the  Scrophula,  but  ffmply  diminilh  the 
number  of  fufferers.  It  would  feem. 
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therefore,  that  this  water  fiir.nifhe'd  the 

tainting  matter,  but  in  lefs  abundance,  or 

in  a milder  form,  than  the  water  of  the 

» 

wells.  The  prejudice  which  the  very  ac- 

I 

curate  obferver,  whom  I have  quoted,  en-- 
tertained  again  ft  the  hardnefs  of  waters, 
probably  mi  fled  him,  fo  that  he  took  for 
granted,  that  foft  waters  are  innoxious. 
But  the  Septic  Poifon  may  undoubtedly  be 
found,  bothin  hard  and  in  foft  waters;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the  infalu- 
brity  of  different  fprings  bears  any  certain 
})roportion  to  the  refpeefive  quantities  of 
folid  matter,  contained  in  a given  quantity 
pf  the  fluid.  The  experience  of  Cullen 
leads  us  to  form  the  oppofite  conclufion*. 

If  to  this  evidence  we  add  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  the  pure  water  of  Mal- 
vern, in  many  cafes  of  deep  Scrophula,  it 
affords  no  fmall  prelumption,  independent 
of  the  .proof  furniflied-  by  this  invef- 
tlgation,  that  impurity  of  water  is  the 


* Cuxlen’s  Materia  Medica,  Vol,  i.  p.  406. 
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real  fource  of  this  mo  ft  common  and, uni- 
verfal  of  all  difeafes.  The  juft  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  this  prefumption,  is  of 
, great  latitude  ^ind  impor^nce. 

The  Bronchocele  is  iinivcrfally  allowed 
to  be  generated  by  the  ufe  of  impure 
waterj  which  difeafcj  though  more  fre- 
quent in  certain  fituations,  is  diffufed  fpo- 
radically  over  the  whole  country;  and.it 
has  been  made  probable,  that  Scrophula 
may  be  traced  to  the  faiwe  fource.  But 
Scrophula  is  the  bafis  of  many  other  of 
the  moft  ferious'and  fatal  difpafcs,  which 
afBidl:  the  human  frame.  The  cqnnedtion 
between  Scrophula  and  Pulmonary  Con- 
fumption  is  obvious  and  acknowledged  ; 
the  latter  being  often  no  more  tlian-  con- 
ftitutional  fymptoms  ingrafted  \ipon  the^ 
fcrophulous  diathclis.  It  has  been  aiferted 
by  writers  of  great  experience,  that  fcliirrus 
is  always  found  ip  fcrophulous  fubjects  ; 
and  even  that  moft  dreadful  of  human  ma- 
ladies, Cancer,  has  been  deemed  a modili- 
cation  of  the  fame  difeafe  ; undoubtedly 
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there  arc  features  of  refeniblance,  ftrong 
enough  to  warrant  this  fiifpicion. 

But  let  us  carry  this  reafoning  one 
ftep  farther.  It  is  not  unufual,  that  out 
of  large  families,  the  greater  number  pe-^ 
rifli  before  puberty  ; and  that  fome  bear 
deep  marks  of  a fcrophulous  taint,  from 
which  the  others  are  exempt.  But  can  it 
be  believed,  that  the  poifon,  which  is 
powerful  enough  to  excite  Scrophula,  is 
abfolutely  inert  upon  thofe,  who  bear  no 
external  marks  of  its  action  ? Is  a matter, 
which  in  fome  inflames  the  emundio- 
ries,  through  which  it  is  fecreted,  and  irri- 
tates the  lymphatic  glands,  throughpvhich 
it  pafles  in  the  courfe  of  abforption,  is  it 
probable,  I fay,  that  this  matter  is  abfo- 
lutely innoxious  upon  thofe,  whofe  fibres 
are  more  firm,  whofe  fy Items  are  more 
torpid,  or  whofe  glands  are  lefs  irri- 
table? 'Surely,  fuch  an  aflumption  is  re- 
pugnant to  every  law  of  found  reafoning. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  data  be  granted, 
yveean  hardly  avoid  fufpedting,  that  a fub- 
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ftance  fo  active  will  betray  its  energy  iit 

a variety  of  forms,  and  that  tribes  of  dif- 

eafes,  the  moft  difsimilar  in  their  obvious 

external  charadters,  may  be  traced  to  a 

common  foiirce,  and  be  fubdued  by  a 

' 

common  regimen. 

In  addition  to  the  proofs  already  ad- 
duced of  the  connection  of  Scrophula 
with  water,  we  may  add,  that  domefti- 
cated  animals  are  fubjedt  to  it.  It  affedts 
fwine  and  cats.  The  Farcy  of  horfes  is 
a fcrophulous  diforder*.  I think  Mr. 
Hunter  ufed  to,obferve,  in  his  Icdtiircs, 
that  tame  monkeys  are  very  fubjedt  to  it. 
Sheep  have  it  in  all  its  forms. 

I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  treat- 
ing any  fubjedt,  labouring  under  pure 
Scrophula,  according  to  the  method  pro- 
poft'd  in  this  Enquiry.  I entertain  no 
doubt,  from  the  changes  I have  related, 
which  took  place  in  the  habit  of  the  little 


• ^^i  rvAGES  Nofologla,  Vol.  lit  p.  543  et  544. 
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boyj  who  has  undergone  this  courfe  (See 
p.  61),  that  it  would  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but  there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppohng 
that  this  would  happen  fpeedily.  On  the 
contrary,  cafes  that  are  deeply  rooted, 
would,  probably,  demand  much  patienee 
and  perfeverance*  Medicines,  likewife-, 
of  which  experience  has  Ihown  the  uti- 
lity, may  very  properly  be  combined  with 
the  dietetic  courfe.  The  utility  of  taking 
a large  proportion  of  milk  (where  it  . 
could  be  procured  good,)  has  been  often 
experienced,  which  is  the  regimen  ap- 
proaching the  nearell;  to  that,  which  I 
would  adopt. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that,  notwithdand- 
iijg  the  lingular  utility  w’hich  has  been 
derived,  in  many  fcrophulous  cafes,  from 
the  ufeof  the  pure  natural  fprings,  as  the 
Malvern  water,  many  cafes  have  refifted 
their  power.  'On  ihk  fubjedt  it  may  be 
obferved,  firn:,  it  has  not  been  underftood 
how  flow  is  the  confUtutional  change 
intioduced  by  the  change  of  water. 
Eight  or  ten  -months  may  have  great 
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effect  in  flojDpi ng  tlic  progrcfs  of  clif^ 
eafe,  but  it  cannot  have  mucli  in  pro-* 
ducing  a radical  change  in  the  animal 
mafs.  But,  Iccondly,  it  is  to  bo  fufpecledi 
that  no  natural  fpriiig  whatever  at  all 
approaches  the  purity  of  diftilled  waten 
They  are  none  of  them  wholly  free  from 
fixed  ingredients.  But  Septic  Poifon,  or 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a date 
of  putrefactive  decompofition,  cxifts,  pro-* 
bably,  in  an  infmite  variet}-^  of  forms, 
and,  doubtlefs,  in  great  abundance  in  the 
form  of  gafes,  or  united  to  aeriform  fluids* 
Thefe  may  be  dilTolvcd,  and  will  efcape 
the  adtion  of  the  chemical  tefts  hitherto 
employed.  The  following  confideration 
proves,  that  this  is  not  a mere  gratuitous 
fuppofition.  None  of  the  natural  fprings 
have  ever  been  found  to  produce  thofe 
extraordinary,  and  (for  a time)  thofe  dif- 
agreeablc  changes,  which  are  fometimes 
the  firil  confequences  of  the  ufe  of  per- 
fedtly  pure  water*.  It  muft,  therefore, 
follow,  that  their  medicinal  power  caij^not 
be,  by  any  means,  fo  great. 

* Ste  the  preceding  pages,  64 — 67 — 85. 
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Before  confidering  the  fymptoms  of 
Pulmonary  Confumption,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  briefly  to  notice  the  principal  fund^ions- 
of  the  organs  of  refpiration. 

The  lungs  are  a complicated  organ, 
which  are  lubfervient  to  various  purpofea 
in  the  animal  economy.  Firfl:,  they  are 
an  excretory  organ,  perpetually  fecernlng 
from  their  extenflve  furface,  a large  quan* 
tity  of  aqueous  vapour.  As  the  breath  of 
many  perfons  is  very  offenfive,  even'  in 
health,  and  as  this  is  common  in  difeafe, 
it  is  probable,  that  at  all  times,  much  of 
the  excrementitious  and  putrid  parts  of 
• the  blood  are  elimmated,  by  the  fecreting 
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furfacc  of  this  vifcus.  Perhaps  the  carbcf-* 
iiic  acid,  which  is  perpetually  pafsing  off, 
difTolves  thefe  putrid  exhalations,  and,  by 
its  union,  makes  them  inoffenfiveto  the  by- 
ftandersjiftheyare-notmore  than  commonly 
abundant*.-^Secondly,  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmofphere  deprives  the  blood  of  a por-^ 
tion  of  oxidizible  bafes,  carbone  and  hy- 
drogen, which  are  feparated  and  elimi- 
, nated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
quantity  of  water,  in  addition  to  that, 
which  is  fecreted  by  the  furface  of  the 
lungs.  Another  portion  of  oxygen,  and 
(as  is  made  probable  by  fome  recent  ’ 
experiments,)  fome  azote  likewife  com- 
bines with  the  blood  itfelf,  - by  which  a 
great  change  is  produced  in  its  chemical 
and  phyiical  properties,  with  which  we 
are  very  imperfcdtly  acquainted.  It  is 

* Carbone,  the  bafis  of  this  acid,  is  known  to  unite 
with  putrid  matter,  and  deftroy  its  odour.  Carbonic  acid 
alfo,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Macbride  and 
others,  fweetens  putrid  flefh,  but  tvithout  ilopping  the 
putrefafliv'-c  jirocefs,  that  is  to  fay,  it  unites  chemically 
with  putrid  vapour, 
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known,  gener,ally,  that  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  its  colour  is  changed  from  vi- 
olet to  a bright  red  ; that  both  Its  tempe- 
rature and  its  capacity  for  beat’  is  in- 
creafed ; that  its  fpeclfic  gravity  is  diml- 
ni/hed,  and  that  it  becomes  the  peculiar 
and  fpecific  ftimulant  of  the  arterial  fyf- 
tem.  Which  of  the  condituent  principles 
of  the  blood  it  is,  that,  by  fixing  the  oxy- 
^^en,  receives  the  power  of  flimulation, 
has  not  been  determined  or  conje<51;ured  ; 
it  is,  probably,  the  metallic  matter,  which 
is  efifentlal  to  its  compofition.  - The  de- 
compofitlons  and  new  combinations  which 
are  formed  by  thefe  procefiTes,  are  the 
fource  of  animal  heat,  which  is  abun- 
dantly generated  both  in  the  lungs,  and 
throughout  every  part  of  the  body. 

As  the  arterial  fyftem  is  ftimulated  by 
the  blood,  fo  all  the  vellels  of  the  body 
and  all  the  glands  (which  are  a congeries 
of  fmall  vefiels)  are  ftimulated  into  ac- 
tion by  their  proper  and  peculiar  fluids, 
which  are  the  fecretions  of  the  various 
glands  or  membranes. 
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Let  US  fuppofe  now,  that  ffoni  an  alte- 
ration in  the  compofition  of  the  blood,  it 
becomes  more  powerfully  ftimulant,  and 
that  this  property  is  communicated  alfo 
to  the  various  fluids  fecreted  from  it.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  circulation  would 
become  accelerated,  all  the  fecrelions 
would  be  increafed,  and  if  the  fupply 
from  the  ftomacli  were  not  equal  to  the 
confumption,  the  body  mufl;  inevitably 
wafte  and  decay. 

Converfely,  wlicn  we  fee  thefe  appear- 
ances taking  place,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume, that  the  radical  caufe  is  to  be  found 
in  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood 


to  Increafed  adlion,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
deflroyiiig  their  tone  by  over-excitement. 


Such,  precifely,  appears  to  me,  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  pure  confumptive 
conftitution.  The  efl'ence  of  this  condi- 
tion feems  to  ‘be  a morbid  ftate  of  the 
blood  and  fecretions,  exciting  to  increafed 


ftimulating  the  veflTels 
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a6Hon,  united  to  a diminlfliecl  tone  of  the 
moving  fibres.  This  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  has  often  been  fufpected  in 
Confumption,  as  well  as  in,  Scrophula, 
has  been  commonly  denominated  an  acri- 
mony of  the  fluids*.  I would  rather  de- 
fignate  it  an  accumulation  of  extraneous 
Itimulant  matter.  To  prove  its  exiftence 
by  any  other  method  than  by  confidering 
the  phenomena  of  difeafes,  feems  impof- 
fible,  at  leaft,  in  the  prefent  imperfedl 
condition  of  the  chemiftry  of  animal  mat- 
ter. The  conftant  heat  and  rednefs  of  the  • 
urine,  the  fetidnefs  of  the  breath,  the 
faltnefs  of  the  expectoration,  the  fcalding 
and  fetid  ftools  make,  however,  the  truth 
of  this  hypothefis  almoft  evident  to  the 
fenfes.  The  diminiflied  tone  of  the  fyftem 
is  obvioufly  marked  by  the  dilated  pupil 
of  the  eye,  that  ftrong  charaCteriftic  of 
eonfumptive  diathcfis,  and  of  the  dimi- 
niflied energy  of  the  fenforium.  This 

* Haec  (temperles)  confiftit  in  teneritudine  vaforum  ex- 
terloforum,  et  in  impetu  acrioris  utcunque  fanguinis,  &c. 
BoEiUiAAVE  Aphorifm,  1198. 
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fymptom  has  been  faid  by  the  celebrated 
Darwin,  to  denote  inlrrltability  of  the 
fibres,  and  as  to  its  immediate  condition, 
this  phrafe  is  undoubtedly  corredt.  But 
the  defect  is  not  from  an  inherent  and  ra- 
dical  lofs  of  fenforlal  power  ; it  is  tlie  con- 
fequence  of  the  fenforium  being  under 
the  Influence  of  an  irritation  too  violent, 
and  thus  being  rendered  lefs  fenfible  of 
healtliy  fUmulation.  The  proof  of  this 
is  very  Ample.  I have  fliown,  that  by 
withdrawing  the  irritating  matter,  the  di- 
.latation  can  be  removed. 

The  confumptive  arc  thin,  pale,  with 
an  accelerated  pulfe  and  refplration, 
and  a flow  fever  for  a long  time,  either  be- 
fore the  accefsion  of  cough,  or  when  it  is 
trifling.  All  this  time,  the  fecretory  or- 
gans are  perpetually  flimulatcd  to  in- 
creafed  adtions,  and  the  flomach  is  unable 
to  fupply  nutriment  enough  to  repair  the 
wafle  of  the  body,  and  this  happens, 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  (as  is  often  tli'e 
cafe,)  both  the  appetite  and  digeftive  powers 
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are  preternaturally  increafed.  The  perpe- 
tual fever  indicates  tlie  prefence  of  fome- 
thing  noxious  conftantly  irritating  the 
fyflem. 

This  perpetual  fever  and  increafed  a6ti- 
vlty  of  the  fecreting  organs,  cannot  but 
effedt  a fort  of  depuration  of  the  whole 
mals.  Hence  the  external  tigns  of  the 
. morbid  condition  of  the  fluids,  may  not 
he  very  obvious  to  the  fenfes.  What  is 
noxious  is  thus  conflantly  eliminated  ; but 
as  the  nutriment  of  the  body  is  alfo  car- 
ried off  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  end,  the 
fyflem  m^*^>  of  necefsity,  be  deflroyed. 

If  this  account  be  corredl,  fever  is  truly 
an  Effort  of  nature  (to  ufe  the  ancient 
language),  for  the  expulfion  of  matter 
injurious  to  the  fyflem,  as  it  was  accounted 
by  the  old  writers.  What  indeed  is  it, 
but  the  vital  adlions  being  performed  with 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  ^n  health? 
The  circulation  and  refplration  being  car- 
ried on  with  increafed  a6\ivity,  the  fyflern 
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mufl  be  more  highly  oxygenated,  greater 
heat  mufi;  be  generated  and  diffufed,and  the 
fecretions  be,  upon  the  whole,  more  abun- 
dant, That  this  is  fo,  in  fadt,  is  clear 
from  the  wafting  of  the  body.  Fever  is 
the  fame,  whatever  be  the  difeafe  with 
which  it  is  conjoined.  Be  it  a catarrh,  a 
confumption,  or  an  ague,  there  are  the 
fame  fuccefsion  of  fymptoms,  and  the  fame 
varieties.  Fever  then  cannot,  of  itfelf,  be 
termed  a difeafe,  but  rather  an  adjunct  of 
other  difeafes  ; a procefs  truly  conflitu- 
tional ; and,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  tliat  its  tendency  is  falutary. 

Confumption  is  commonly  deemed  a 
local  difeafe,  originating  in  the  lungs, 
r g.nd  excited  by  a variety  of  occahonal 
caufes.  But  if  my  view  of  the  fubjedt 
be  correct,  it  muft  be  accounted  a conftl- 
tutional  difeafe,  and  the  changes  produced 
in  the  lungs  are  to  be  eftcemed  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  peculiar  fundtlons  of  this 
organ.  It  is  evident  to  obfervation,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
and  through  the  \yholc  courfe  of  it,  the 
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Aomacli  and  bowels  fufFer  equally . with 
the  lungs,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
frame  fink  together* **.  In  the  beginning 
there  is  often  great  tendon  of  the  bowels, 
and  fjgns  of  abdominal  infarction':  at  this 
period,  the  body  is  more  apt  to  be  bound 
than  otherwife ; the  coftivenefs,  indeed,  is 
fometimes  excefsive.  The  digeftlon  is, 
throughout,  performed  with  great  irregu- 
larity ; hence  the  utility  of  frequent  eme- 
tics, which  have  been  propofed  as  a cure. 
Nor  are  Inftances  rare,  of  the  difeafe  affedt- 
ing  principally,  and  being,  for  along  time, 
confined  to  the  abdomen  : in  thefe  exam- 
ples, the  fever,  emaciation,  and  weaknefs, 
have  taken  the  fame  courfe  as  in  the  more 
common  cafes ; but  the  cough  and  ex- 
pedtoration  liave  not  appeared  till  the 

* In  all  decays  we  generally  perceive  thcftomach  the 
firft  bowel  afFefted.” 

Robinson  on  Confumption,  p.  iz8.  An.  1727- 
In  all  confumptive  cafes,  nay,  I might  have  added 
in  all  chronical  difeafes,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 

**  ftomach  is  the  part  that  is  afFefted.” 

SiEPtiENs  on  Confumption,  p.  140.  An.  176*. 
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Jatter  periods.  In  dances,  too,  are  not 'un- 
frequent, of  obftinate  diarrhoea  being  the 
fird  and  prominent  fymptom,  before  the 
accefsion  of  cough.  I need  hardly  add 
to  thefe  proofs,  the  incurable  diarrhoea  of 
the  lad  dage,  joined  with  the  aphthous 
mouth,  the  excoriated  tongue  and  throat, 
and  the  general  difeafe  of  the  fecreting 
fuiface  of  the  whole  intedinal  canal. 
Thefe  fymptoms  are  nearly  uniform  to- 
wards the  clofe,  and  afford  almod  an  ocu- 
lar demondration,  that  thefe  membranes 
are  under  a condant  irritation,  and  are  as 
extendvely  and  radically  difeafed,  as  the 
lungs  themfelves. 

How  happens  it  then,  that  the  lungs  are 
found  aftedled  fo  iiniverfally,  that,  by 
common  confent,  the  name  of  Confumption 
implies  a difeafe  of  this  vifcus?  What  are 
the  tubercles,  \\\q  vomicce,  the  hamopioe^ 
the  expedloration,  which  fo  drongly  mark 
the  dedrudfion  of  this  important  organ  \ 
All  thefe  fymptoms,  mud,  I think,  be 
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confidered  as  eiTeds,  and  not  as  caufes  of 
the  conllitutional  difeafe. 

Tlie  lungs  are  the  great  exhalant  and 
ventilator,  as  it  were,  of  the  blood. 
Through  them  all  the  morbid  effluvia  of 
the  body  are  eliminated,  more  copioufly 
than  by  all  the  other  excretory  organs.  The 
moft  virulent  contagions  pafs  out  with  the 
breath,  and  are  diffufed  with  it  through 
the  atmofphere.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  by  the  pulmo- 
nary exhalation  becoming  habitually  acri- 
monious or  Itimulant,  and  by  the  mucous 
fccretion  of  this  organ  being  impregnated 
with  ftimulant  matter,  it  fflould  be  the 
fir  ft  to  fuffer.  We  fee  the  fame  thing 
happen  to  the  kidneys,  when  the  urine  is 
impregnated  with  poifonous  or  acrimoni- 
ous matter,  introduced  through  th?  fto- 
mach,  as  fublimate,  cantbarides,  or  tur- 
pentine. What  \vonder  then,  that  under 
thefe  circumftances,  the  lungs  are,  at 
times,  converted  into  fcrophulous  maffes? 
that  other  parts  undergo  more  a6tive  in- 
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flammation  and  confequent  fuppurallon  ? 
that  fome  of  the  veffels  give  way  in  a part, 
which  is  fo  eminently  vafcular  ? that  the 
glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  excited 
.into  increafed  activity,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  cough  and  expectoration  be- 
’Come  perpetual? 

Ail  thefe  fymptoms  doubtlefs  add 
greatly  both  to  the  fufferings,  and  to  the 
■clanger  of  the  patient;  but  they  are  fo 
little  the  caufe  of  the  fever,  that  much 
greater  alterations  in  the  fubdance  of  the 
lungs  are  perpetually  occurring,  attended, 
neverthelefs,  with  little  conititutional  de- 
rangement. Large  abfceffes  have  been 
fonned  in  them,  upon  the  rupture  of 
which  extenfive  ulcerated  furfaces  have 
become  expofed  to  the  air,  and  the  pa- 
tients, notwithdanding,  have  differed 
little  fever  during  the  formation  of  the  ab- 
fcefs,  or  the  healing  of  the  ulcer ; and 
have  hardly  been  in  danger,  except  from 
the  hazard  of  fudden  fuffocation.  Is  it 
pofsible  that  tubercles,  which  have  the. 
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fame  external  charader  of  indolence,  as  a 
fcrophuloiis  gland  in  the  neck,  can  caufe 
a perpetual  fever,  which  fometimes  is  not 
excited  even  by  an  extenfive  fuppuration 
of  the  fame  parts  ? 

It  has  happened,  that  perfons  have  been 
pronounced  confumptive  at  fome  periods  of 
their  lives,  but  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape  the  apprehended  danger.  In  fome 
of  thefe,  the  lungs,  after  death,  have  not 
fhown  a veftige  of  morbid  appearance  to 
confirm  the  fufpicions,  that  had  been  en- 
tertained*. But  ftill  further,  perfons  have 
died  with  every  fign  of  pulmonary  con- 
fumption,  the  cough,  the  expedtoration, 
the  emaciation,  the  diarrhoea,  and  the 
lungs,  notwithftanding,  have  been  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  perfedtly  found-f*. 

* Morgagni  Epiftol.  Anatomic.  IV.  21.  X.  ii. 

t Lieutand  Hiftoria  Anatomico-medica.  Lib.  i.  Obf. 
1496.  Ib.  Lib.  ii.  Obf.  404  et  404  (*),  Sauvages  No- 
fologia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  451.  Van  Swieten  Comment,  ad 
Boerhaave  Aphorifm.  1206.  Bennet  Theatrum  tabldo- 
rum,  p.  62.  Lugd.  Bat,  1733. — Other  examples  maybe 
found  in  writers  of  good  authority. 
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'consumption^ 

If  the  animal  fyftcm  be  fiibjeeled  to  laws 
of  the  fame  uniformity,  as  the  other  parts  of 
nature,  one  well  authenticated  cafe  of  this 
kind  will  counterbalance  a thoufand  con- 
tradidtory  examples ; and  we  may  fafely 
and  firmly  conclude,  that  confumption  is 
a difeafe,  originating,  not  in  a morbid 
'condition  of  the  lungs,  but  of  the  whole 
■fyftem. 

Confidering  the  difeafe  under  this  point 
of  view,  all  the  arguments  already  ufed, 
to -prove  conftitutional  difeafes  to  be  the 
offspring  of  deleterious  matter,  introduced 
into  the  fyffem  from  without,  may  be  rea- 
dily applied  to  this  peculiar,  and  very  com- 
mon form.  Many  circumffances  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe  ftrongly  corroborate 
the  opinion,  that  water  is,  the  vehicle,  by 
which  this  matter  is  principally  conveyed 
into  the  body. 

Confumption  affects  many  of  the  fame 
family,  and  fhould  be  aferibed,  therefore, 
to  fomething,  which  is  common  to  them 
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all.  There  is  often  very  great  difference 
in  the  articles  of  diet  ufed.by  different 
perfons  of  the  fame  family,  particularly 
in  that  of  the  elder  anddthe  younger 
branches,  and  of  the  males  and  femalea.  - 
In  the  habit  of  uhng  wine,  fpirits,  malt 
liquors,  animal  i or  vegetable  food,  this  is 
very  obvious.  Water,  however,  the  balls 
and  chief  ingredient  of  fuch  a multitude 
of  articles,  both  of  food  and  drink,  is 
common  to  them  all,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  matter,  of  which  this  can  be  truly  af- 
firmed. It  has  been  commonly  thought 
fufiicient,  to  afcribe  the  frequency  of  con- 
fumptions  in  certain  families,  to  an  here- 
ditary taint,  and  to  fuppofe  the  germ  of 
the  difeafe  to  be  implanted  in  the  primor- 
dial lirudfure  of  the  frame.  The  heredi- 
tary predifpofition  to  various  difeafes,  muff 
undoubtedly  be  admitted,  as  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes  and  daily 
experience.  But  predifpofition  is  only  a 
greater  aptitude  than  common  to  be  af- 
ledtcd  by  morbific  caufes.  Remove  the 
caufe,  and  the  predifpofition  continues 
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dormant.  It  is  the  impenetrable  darknefs, 
in  which  the  caufes  of  difeafe  have  been 
enveloped,  that  has  rendered  the  appear- 
ances of  predifpofition  fo  ominous  and 
alarming. 

In  the  cafe  of  hufband  and  wife,  tlie 
argument  is  more  diredt  and  more  ftrik- 
ing.  The  examples  of  hufband  and  wife 
both  becoming  vidtims  of  confumption, 
where,  at  leaf!,  one  of  the  parties  have 
been  exempt  from  the  fufpicion  of  here- 
ditary predifpofition  are  fo  numerous,  as 
to  have  afforded  ftrong  ground  for  the 
Opinion  which  has  been  prevalent,  of  the 
difeafe  being  contagious*.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, a more  legitimate  conclufion,  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  fufferers  have  been 
equally  expofed  to  fome  common  caufe, 

* This  feems  formerly  to  have  been  the  common  opinion 
in  England,  “ Contagium  hunc  morbem  propagat,”  fays 
Morton.  (Phthiliolog.  Lib.ii.Cap.  i.)  “Hie  enim,affeftus 
“ (utfrequenti  experientia  obfervavi)leftifociosmiafmate 
“ quodam,  licuti  febris  maligna,  inquinat.”  Morgagni 
and  Van  Swieten  were  of  the  fame  fentiments,^  and  on 
the  continent  it  is  fHU  the  more  prevalent  doftrine. 
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ailing  with  more  than  ordinary  violence.' 
It  muft,  however,  be  a dangerous  prac- 
tice to  fleep  in  a confined  room  with  a 
confuraptive  perfon.  The  oxygen  of  the' 
atmofphere  is  more  rapidly  confumed  than 
in  health  ; and  the  emanations  from  the 
lungs  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  be 
noxious. 

If  we  examine  attentively  tfie  marks  ot 
tlie  confumptive  predifpofition,  they  will 
be  obferved  to  be  the  confequence  of  a de- 
bility of  the  moving  fibres,  and  a great 
adfivity  of  the  excretory  organs.  For 
example,  the  narrownefs  and  flathefs  of 
the  cheft  is  evidently  the  effedt  of  debility 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Univer- 
fally,  in  the  growth  of  the  body,  the  con- 
taining parts  are  adapted  with  geometrical 
precifion  to  their  contents.  If  the  adtion 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  and  pul- 
monary artery  are  habitually  feeble,  the 
lungs  mull  be  habitually  'lefs  powerfully 
expanded;  their  volume  muft  be  proper-^ 
tionally  lefs,  and  the  cheft  muft  in  cohfe- 
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quence  be  of  more  contraded  dimenfions. 
Tliat  perfons  of  this  habit  fliould  fo  fre- 
quently become  .confumptive  can  excite 
no  furprife,  fince  the  difeafe,  in  its  exqui- 
f^te  form,  is  no  more  an  aggravation  of 
tlieir  conftitutional  peculiarities.  But  it  is 
evident,  that,  aspredifpohtion  alone  isnot 
enough  for  the  formation  of  the  difeafe, 
fo  confumption  is  every  day  occurring, 
where  no  figns  of  predifpofition  are  ob- 
fervable.  Indeed,  fair  perfons,  who  are  fo 
commonly  the  victims  of  this  malady, 
would  feem  a priori  to  have  the  beft  chance 
of  enjoying  perfeeft  health  in  our  climate, 
fince  their  complexion  is  that,  which  is 
moft  dirc6lly  fuited  to  northern  latitudes.; 

The  coldnefs  of  our  atmofphere,  and 
Bill  more  the  variations,  to  which  it  is 
fubje6f,  have  been  thought  capable  of  pro^ 
ducing  this  difeafe.  Doubtlefs,  the  con- 
fumptlve  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the  im- 
prefsions  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  the 
-rariations  of  temperature.  But  heat  and 
coH  feeni  rather  be  morbific  forcejs 
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acting  upon  difeafecl  fyftems,  and  exaf- 
peratingdifeafed  adtionsj  than  to  have  the 
power  of  engendering  the  morbid  predif- 
pofition.  For  what  is  the  climate,  that  is 
exempted  from  this  malady  ? It  was  fa--  - 
miliar  to  FIippocrates,  whofe  treatment 
of  it  was  nearly  the  fame^  as  at  prefent; 
it  has  been'  common  in  all  ages,  and  I 
know  not  any  European  country,  which  is 
without  it.  If  it  be  lefs  common  in  very 
hot  countries,  the  reafon  fecms  to  be,  that 
in  fuch  the  cuticular  fecretion  is  more  co- 
pious, than  the  pulmonary.  In  this  cafe,, 
acrimonious  matter  palTes  more  abundantly- 
by  the  Ikin,  and  gives  occafion  to  a vari- 
ety of  cutaneous  difeafes,  which  are  hardly 
known  to  us.  The  very  word;  fpecies  of 
thefe,  the  Elephantiajis,  is,  like  the  Con- 
fuinption,  evidently  a difeafe  of  the  whole 
conftitution.  For  in  this  cruel  malady, 
it  is  not  the  Ikin  only  which  is  affcdied, 
but  the  lungs  likewife ; fince  the  breath  is 
extremely  offenfive,  and  the  voice  is 
hoarfe  and  impeded. 
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As  Confumption  is  fo  much  a difeafe  of 
a particular  time  of  life,  it' may  be  thought 
to  depend  rather  upon  fome  unknown  and 
myfterious  change,  connected  with  that 
period,  than  upon  any  matter*  which  has 
been  taken  in  more  ,or  lefs  abundantly 
' during  the  whole  of  life.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  fa6t  is  not  true,  to  the  extent 
'commonly  dated  in  fydcmatic  works^ 
Though  the  number  of  the  confumptive 


be  much  greater  between  the  ages  of  fix-  - 
teen  and  thirty-fix,  than  in  the  other 
ftages  of  life,  vet  there  is,  iii  truth,  no 
period  whatever,  that  is  totally  exempted 
from  it.  The  elfential  difference  feems  to 
be,  that  as  perfons  advance  in  life,  the 
he6tic  fever  is  much  milder,  and  the 
whole  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  more  tlow^ 
Secondly,  the  variety,  which  is  obferved  in 
' the  forms  of  difeafe,  and  the  confequent 


prevalence  of  this,  at  the  period  commonly 
afsigned  to  it,  may,  I think,  be  readily 
explained  on  the  principles  I have  laid 
flown,  in  conjunction  with  the  change. 
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which  arlfes  in  the  fyftem  at  the  period  of 
puberty.  • 

During  the  jfirfl:  ftages  of  life,  morbid 
activity,  produced  by  excefs  of  ftimula- 
tion,  is  developed  principally  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  fyftem,  employed  on  the 
growth  and  modelling  of  the  body;  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  adtions  of  the  extremities 
of  the  arteries,  and  of  the  abforbents.  The 
effedl  of  the  firll  efcapes  our  fenfes,  being  ^ 
fliQwn  only  by  the  increafe  of  the  parts* 
which  is  common  to  the  found  and  the 
unfound.  But  that  of  the  fecond,  by 
reafon  of  the  ftrudtiire  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  is  often  obvious.  Thefo  glands 
being  overlHmulated,  lofe  their  power, 
and  become  diftended  by  the  liquids, 
which  ought  to  pafs  through  them;  thefe 
concrete  by  llagnation,*  and  induce  in- 
flammation ; but  from  the  weakened 
powers  of  the  parts,  it  is  of  the  moft  in- 
dolent kind,  and  the  reftoration  to  health 
is  therefore  very  How  and  imperfedt. 
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Under  this  form,  we  call  the  difeafe 
Scrophula\  a forrri  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged as  a common  precurfor  and  parent 
of  pulmopary  Confumption.  As  puberty 
advances,  the  activity  of  the  abforbent 
velTels  diminilhes,  with  the  utility  which 
gave  birth  to  it.  > AVe  are  now  prefentcd 
with  an  appearance  demonftrating  almolt 
to  the  eye,  that  this  difeafe  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  excefsive  ftimulation.  Young 
people  are  obferved  to  grow  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  upon  reaching  their 
full  ftature,  the  pulmonary  fymptoms  ap- 
pear. In  thefe  cafes,  every  body  remarks, 
that  fuch  fubjedts  have  overgrown  their  ^ 
flrength. 

f 

At  puberty  this  morbid  activity  becomes 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  to  a point.  All 
the  organs  have  attained  perfection,  and 
all  the  actions  are  directed  to  the  purpofes 
of  confervation.  The  morbid  activity  be- 
comes confined  to  the  excretory  organs, 
of  which  the  lupgs  is  the  principal. 
Through  thefe  is  the  Simulating  matter 
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perpetually  eliminated;  but  being  as  con- 
rtantly  renewed,  the  vifcus  becomes  in- 
jured by  excefsive  adtion,  and  the  vital 
powers  link  under  the  perpetual  irritation 
and  conftant  exhaultion. 

If  after  a certain  age,  the  fyftem  be- 
comes lefs  fubjedt  to  Gonfumption,  it  is 
becaufe  the  excreting  organs  are  lefs  ac- 
tive, and  the  mobility  of  the  fyftem  is 
greatly  impaired.  Under  thefe  circum* 
ftances,  large  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  apt 
to  become  torpid  or  paralytic.  Therefore 
if,  after  the  confumptive  period,  the  vital 
powers  begin  to  give  way,  the  forms  of 
difeafe  incline  to  dropfical  fwellings,  con- 
geftions  in.  the  bowels,  leucorrhm,  hse- 
morrhoids,  afthma,  palfy,  &c.  The  co- 
lour and  countenance  alter,  inclining  per- 
petually more  and  more  to  that,  which  is 
termed  melancholic.  Thus,  the  con- 
fumptive fyltems  muft  in  fome  refpedfs  be 
deemed  the  moft  perfedt,  fince  they  perilh 
from  the  excefs  of  their  own  adtions.  In  tne 
chronic  difeafes  of  more  advanced  period*, 
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tlie  powers  themfelves  become  impalreciji 
and  are  in  the  end  dehroyed. 

Though  medicine  has  hitherto  efFedted 
fo  little  in  the  cure  of  Confuraption, 
many  circumhances  in  the  hlflory  of  the 
difeafe  incite  us  not  to^  relinquilh  the  at- 
tempt as  hopelefs.  We  know,  that  many 
have  afrived  even  at  old  age,  who  have 
been  deemed  confumptive  tlie  greater 
part  ol  their  lives.  ,We  know,  that  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  pradlitioners  have  been 
occafionally  deceived  in  their  melancholy 
prdgnoftics;  and  that  thofe  even,  in  whom 
the  difeafe  has  ..proved  fatal,  have  fre- 
quently enjoyed  ioiig  intervals  of  improved 
health*  We  kno\^'^,  that  a fea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  have  fometimes  wrought 
unhoped-for  cures.  But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  afeertain  wdiat,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  is,  ; the  peculiar  change; 
wmether  by  medicine,  by  food,  by  liquids, 
or  by  habits  of  life,  which  has  directly 
effected  the  benefit;  we  are,  therefore, 
Bill  unable  to  imitate  thefe  cures-,  tofelerT 
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the  good,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  of  the 
methods,  which  have  proved  the  moll  fa- 
lutary. 

The  very  ftructure  of  the  lungs  en- 
courages us  to  believe,  that  few  cafes  are 
fo  deplorable  as  to  exclude  all  hojx^,  if  a 
proper  method  of  treatment  can  be  fully 
afeertained.  The  volume  of  thisvifeusis 
very  large,  and  may  fuffer  much  diminu- 
tion without  delh'oying  life.  By  this  con- 
trivance we  are  enabled  to  converfe  and  to 
life  I'trong  exereife,  without  impeding  the 
purpofes  of  refpiratlon;  fo  that  perfons  in 
health,  with  found  lungs,  have  a confi- 
derable  interval  between  the  fuccefsivc 
acts  of  refpiratlon.  Many  have  enjoyed 
comfortable  health,  in  whom  a large  por- 
tion of  the  lungs  has  been  deftroyed ; and 
in  the  molt  conlummate  hq^tic,  the 
breathing  is  comparatively  free,  and  cafy, 
during  the  remifsions  of  the  fever.  If  the 
fever,  therefore,  is  iultained  by  matter  re- 
ceived with  the  ingc/idy  as  it  has  been  ori- 
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ginally  excited,  it  would  feem,  that  if 
due  attention  be  paid  to  thefe,  it  is  hardly 
pofsible  to  afsign  a limit,  a priori,  to  the 
reftorative  powers  of  the  fyllem. 

To  this  opinion  of  the  generation  and 
fupport  of  the  hectic  fever,  it  has  been 
objected,  that  we  fee  this  fever  difappear, 
whenever  the  caufe  exciting  it  has  been 
Tcmoved,  though  the  ingejia  continue  the 
fame.  Thus,  if  it  be  excited  by  a dif- 
eafed  joint,  let  the  difeafe  be  removed, 
or  the  limb  be  amputated,  and  the  hectic 
will  immediately  vanifh.  But  this  fa6l 
proves  only,,  that  the  ingejla,  though  they 
may  have  (as  is  evidently  true)  a very 
powerful  influence  over  the  febrile  fymp- 
•ioms,  are  not  the  diredt  and  immediate 
caufe  of  its  formation.  Still  they ’may 
indiredtly  and  remotely  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  febrile  diathejis,  and  tliis  diar. 
thefis  may  be  corredted,  or,  perhaps,  era- 
dicated, by  a diet  entirely  anti-ltimulant> 
The  fever  itfclf  is  to  be  efteemed  a eon- 
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' ftitutional  procefs,  and,  as  fuch,  varying 
with  tlie  occalions,  which  have  given  rife 
to  it. 

Even  in  the  laft  flages  of  the  diforder, 
there  hardly  appears  to  be  any  real  de- 
flru6tion  of  the  nervous  energy.  It  often 
happens  in  this  and  other  diforders,  at- 
tended with  fever,  that  as  the  ftrength 
finks  the  fever  rifes,  and  becomes  more 
violent.  It  fe'ems  impofsible  to  explain 
this  common  phenomenon,  by  any  fup- 
pofed  laws  of  adfion  and  reaction,  accu- 
mulation and  exhauftion  of  fenforial  power. 
Nor  is  it  the  arterial  fyftem  only,  which 
is  excited  to  morbid  exertion  in  the  hedtic 
fever  ; the  mufcular  power  alfo  acquires, 
at  intervals,  a temporary  energy,  and  even 
the  mind  receives  an  unnatural  vigour,  as 
is  fliown  by  the  extraordinary  vivacity  and 
delirious  fpirits,  fo  characlerirtic  of  this 
difeafe.  It  fcems  doubtful,  from  thefe  ap- 
pearances, whether  the  fenforial  power 
is  really  deftroyed  in  any,  even  in  the 
lall  ftage  of  Confumption.  Death  feems 
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to  be  occafioned,  often,  perliaps,  fvom  the 
injury  done  to  the  fubltance  of  the  lungs, 
as  the  erofion  of  a large  blood  vefl'el,  or 
burfting  of  an  abfcefs,  but  molt  commonly 
by  the  inanition  and  cOjl^pfe  of  the  vef- 
fels,  in  confequence  of  the  profufe  and 
Jong  continued  evacuations- 

{,  Change  of  air,  or,  to  fpeak  more  cor- 
rectly, change  of  refidence,  and  milk  diet 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  grand  refuge 
of  the  confumptive.  As  we  fend  them 
to  Lilbon,  Naples,  or  Madeira,  fo  from 
Eome  they  were  fent  to  Tabia?*,  or  to 
Alexandria-f.  We  attribute  the  benefit 
to  the  warmth  of  a fouthern  latitude  ; the 
antients  thought  it  due  to  the  removal 
into  a drier  or  a denfer  air.  The  utility  of 
milk  has  been  at  all  times  acknowledged. 
In  the  word  cafes,  making  it  enter  as 
largely  as  pofsible  into  the  aliment,  has 
palliated  the  fymptoms,  and  has  feemed 

t 

*■  • upon  Mount  Vefavius.  GAtEN4  Jib.  meth.  mcd.  5. 

•J-  Census,  lib.  3*.  cup.  22, 
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to  protra6l  the  difeafe.  But  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  ufe  of  it  has  been 
carried  by  us  nearly  to  the  fame  extent,  a)S 
was  formerly  pradtifed ; and  whether,  ort 
thi^  account,  we  have  not  often  failed  of 
reaping  the  full  advantage  of  k.  “ Let 
“ allthofcj  who  fpit  blood,  (fays  Tral- 
LiAN*)  “ ufe  milk;  for  neither  medi* 
“ cine,  nor  food,  nor  any  thing  elfe  is 
“ fo  proper  and  ufeful  to  them,  as  milk : 
thofe  who,  from  the  hrft,  have  con- 
“ flantly  lived  upon  iiothlng  elfe  for  a 
“ length  of  time,  have  all  perfectly  re- 
covered.” 

Where  the  komach  will  admit  -of  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
this  advice,  and  that  it  will  often  have 
the  eftedt  defired.  But  to  many,  milk 
feems  abfolutely  indigeftible;  it  opprelles 
the  rtomach,  and  occalions  heartburn,  fla- 
tulence, drowfinefs,  and  headach.  Belides, 
it  cannot  quench  thirft,  which,  in  hectic 


* Libi  vii.  Cap.  i;  p.  504.  D’e  II^moptyn. 
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fever,  is  fo  urgent.  The  ufual  refourcc 
has  been  to  dilute  the  milk  with  water, 
which,  on  the  principles  laid  down,  is 
wholly  inadmifsible.  Inftead  of  this,  -it 
may  be  converted  into  whey,  which  may 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  any  agreeable  or 
nutritious  matter,  as  cocoa,  chocolate,  rice, 
&C.  I believe  this  to  be  a diet  much  bet- 
ter adapted*  to  the  confumptive,  than  the 
entire  milk.  It  fecms  very  probable,  that 
whatever  is  noxious  in  the  milk,  (for  this 
fecretion  muft  pofl'efs  the  qualities  of  the 
nutriment  of  the  animal,  which  fecretes 
it)  is  precipitated  with  the  curd.  This 
ilmple  method  may  be  readily  adopted  in 
fituations,  in  which  it  is  impolsible  to 
procure  diftilled  water.  1 have  alrea'dy 
fhown  it  to  have  an  elFedl  very  nearly -as 
good,  in  a cafe  of  chronic  indifpoli- 
tion.  (p.  78.)  ' , 

In  confidcring  the  diet  of  the  confump- 
tive, I cannot  help  exprefsing  a doubt, 
whether  wheaten  bread  is  a proper  article 
to  be  ufed  largely,  particularly  by  those 
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who  are  exquifitely  he6tie.  The  labourer 
finds  fuch  bread  to  be  very  heartening,  as 
he  terms  it ; he  feels  that  he  can  work 
\ipon  It  better,  than  upon  any  other  vege- 
table nourllhment.  This  is  ftrong  evi- 
dence, independent  of  that  aftbrded  by 
the  chemical  analyfis  of  the  flour  of  wheat, 
that  bread  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
animal  food,  and  caiifes  a general  and 
powerful  excitement  — that  condition, 
which  in  hedtic  fever  is  already  in  excefs. 
It  feems  then  upon  good  grounds,  that  a 
preference  is  given  to  mucilaginous  and 
pure  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  fago,  rice,' 
potatoes,  arrowroot,  &c.  On  the  fame 
grounds  it  is,  that  the  Lichtn  JJlandicus 
has  recently  obtained  confiderable  repute. 
I believe  it  to  be  an  ufeful  auxiliary,  both 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  and  dietetic 
qualities. 

Such  is  the  view,  which  I have  been  in- 
duced to  take  of  the  rryjre  ordinary  fymp- 
toms  of  Pulmonary  Confumption.  I 
tiiink  thefe  fymptoms  in  no  refpedt  repug- 
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rant  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  dlfcafe'is 
artificial,  and  that  it  has  the  fame  origin, 
as  the  great  body  of  Conftitutional  Difr 
cafes.  A more  intercfting  talk  remains^ 
viz.  to  relate  how  far  this  dodtrine  has  been 
confirmed  by  experience.  I regret  that 
the  evidence,  which  I have  to  adduce  on 
this  head,  is  not  follrong  as  I wilh.  The 
inftances,  indeed,  in  which  I have  applied 
the  method  I have  laid  down,  have  been 
more  numerous,  than  in  any  other  difeafe; 
but  I have  not,  as  yet,  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  ufing  it  for  a due  length  of  time,’ 
and  with  proper  regularity,  in  any  ftrongly 
marked  and  confirmed  cafe.  At  the  fame 
time  I muft  add,  that  I have  not  met  with 
a fingle  occurrence,  whi9h  has,  in  the 
fmallell  degree,  tended  to  lhake  my  opi- 
nion i on  the  contrary,  tlie  method  has 
uniformly  Ihown  its  power  more.fpeedily 
in  this,  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  I dial  I 
xeiatc,  briefly,'  both  the  good  and  the  bad 
'fuccefs,  which  have  hitherto  occurred. 

i * 
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CASE  t. 

I 

in  one  Inftance  it  has  Ihovvn  its  prophy^ 
lactic  powers  completely.  A lady  had, 
for  feveral  years,  been  confined  to  the 
houfe,  the  whole  winter  feafon,  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  and  thofe  of 
great  feverity.  During  the  fummer,  and 
by  tile  aid  of  going  into  the  Country,  the 
regained  pretty  good  health ; her  cough 
difappeared,  but  fonie  habitual  opprefsion 
of  the  breath  remained.  The  autumnal 
Cold  and  refidence  in  London,  had  brought 
back  the  ufual  precurfors  of  her  winter 
complaints.  She  adopted  my  method 
about  the  middle  of  Odtober:  for  a month 
the  remained  muchindifpofed,  particularly 
with  ftomach  complaints,  and  headachs, 
when  file  became  (to  her  own  feelings,  at 
leaf!)  quite  well.  She  has  continued  fo 
between  tliree  and  four  months,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cold,  which  occafioned 
her  a fiiort  confinement.  This,  though 
of  very  little  feverity,  brought  back,  for 
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a lew  clays,  the  old  pains  in  the  cheft, 
which  Ihe  had  been  accudomed  to  fuffer. 

, I , 

CASE  II  and  III. 

A young  man,  who  had  every  fymptoin 
of  confirmed  PlUhi/is,  but  who  was  not 
reduced  to  a ftate  of  great  weaknefs,  fol- 
low^ed  this  method  for  three  weeks.  In 
this  time  the  perlplrations  were  checked, 
and  he  experienced  a great  improvement 
in  lirength,  fpirits,  and  countenance.  H-e 
liad  proCLired  an  eighteen  gallon  calk*  full 
of'  difiilled  waiter,  to  profecute  the  trial ; 
but  as  I have  neither  feen  nor  heard,  of 
him  lince,  I can  fay  no  more  than  that 
the  improvement,  in  fo  lliort  a time,  fur- 
pafled  my  expec5tations.  This  was  in  Ja- 
nuary, 18Q4.  ’ 

I > - 

* This  Water  flionld  never  be  put  into  a caflc,  as  it  co^; 
trafts  a difagreeable, tafte  from  the  wood,  butfhould.be 
kept  in  perfedlly  clean  earthen  jars,  and,  if  with  a confj- 
derable  furface  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  it  is  fo  much 
the  better. 
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'r  ■ Atiotiier  young  man,  with  vcl*y  decided 
fymptoms  of  approaching  phthijis,  expe- 
rienced immediate  relief  both  to  the  fto- 
tnach  and  lungs,  .and  fpeedily  recovered* 
But  as  he  had  been  ill  only  two  months* 
and  had  not  been  confined  to  the  houfe,  I 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  into 
further  patticUlarS;  i“ 

. i ' ” . 

CASE  IV. 

The  following  is  the  Worfl  cafe  in  which 
this  method  has  proved  fuccefsful.  The 
pulmonary  fymptoms  were  not  confirmed* 
^it  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  was  wholly 
unequivGcah  - 

/ 

Mr.  Buroess,  an  ingenious  yoUng  artifi, 
aged  about  20,  had  loll  a lifter  of  pul- 
monary confumption.  He  was  himfelf 
troubled  with  pains  in  the  fide,  breaft 
'and  ftomach,  dyfpnaga,  emaciation,  and 
a Ihort  hacking  cough*  He  had  perceived 
his  breath  to  fail  upwards  of  a twelve- 
rs 
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month,  fo  that  he  was  not  equal  to  hie 
ufual  cxercifes,  nor  could  make  a full  In- 
fplration.  Befides  thefe habitual  fymptoms, 
lie  had  fuffered  two  or  three  febrile  attacks 
of  great  feverity,  but  in  which  the  abdo- 
minal vifcem  feem  to  have  been  affedted’ 
more  tlian  tlie  pulmonary  fyllem.  He 
entered  upon;  a-  courfe  of  diftilled  water, 
juft  as  he  had  pafled  through  an-  attack  of 
tills  kind,  but  whiift  he  was.^ftiil  confined 
to  the  bed.  He  continued  to  recover  gra- 
dually and  uniformly ;;  the  breath  ftrength- 
ened,  the  pain  of  the  fide  was  removed,, 
that  of  the  breaft  and  ftomach  g.radually 
wore  away,  and  at  the  end  of  fix.  or  fevem 
weeks,  he  found  his  refpiration  to  be  more 
free  than  it  had  been  habitually,  before 
his  laft  febrile  attack.  He  perfevered  in 
the  life  of  this  method  about  twelve 
weeks,  when  he  confider-cd  himfelf  to  be 
entirely  reftored.  I faw  him  about  two 
months  afterwards,,  with  every  appearance 
of  perfect  health,  in  which  ftatc,  t un- 
deritand,  he  has  remained  to  this  time. 


CONSUMPTIOJJ'i- 

This  took  place  during  the  middle  of 
the  fummer  of  1804,  a feafon,  Which, 
doubtlefsj  tended  much  to  favour  and  ac- 
celerate the  Cure.  The  courfe  was  dlf- 
continued  much  fooner  than  I had  wilhed; 
for  which  reafon  I cannot  help  erttertainihg 
doubts  of  the  ftability  of  this  recovery. 

Thefe  examples  are  fufficieiit  to  prove 
the  power  of  this  method  in  confumptive 
cafes,  and  to  induce  a confident  expedta- 
tion,  that  the  difeafe  may,  in  its  early 
ftages,  be  made  to  yield  readily.;  But  iii 
deep  and  confirmed  cafes,  where  the  fub- 
fiance  of  the  lungs  is  greatly  irijured,  and 
where  the  firength  is  greatly  impaired,  a 
fpeedy  reftoration  cannot  be  expedled,  and 
the  event  mull  be  regarded  as  precariouSi^ 
In  all,  however,  upon  whom  it  has  been 
tried,  it  has  fhown  a great  degree  of  power. 
1 lhall  briefly  notice  three  cafes^  in  which 
it  failed  to  cure* 

/ 

L 3 
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CASE  V.  and  VI.  ; ‘ 

' - 

I attended,  with  Dr.  Frampton,  a young 
man,  Who  ufcd  this  method  fixteen  days, 
the  piiile  was  130,  full  and  ftrong,  but 
we  thought  the  period  for  vcnaeiediion  was  ' 
paft.  Before  he  died,  the  pulfe  fell  10' 
Urokcs  in  a minute,  he  fcarcely  fweatcd  at 
ail,  and  the  expedloration  was  diminiflied. 
But  after  twelve  days,  fo  much  inflamma- 
' tion  came  on  the  lungs,  that  the  refpira- 
tion  became  laborious,  in  which  condition 
he  died.  > ■ 

In' a woman  alfo,  who  died,  after  ufing 
the  method  twelve 'days,  the  pulfe  was 
lowered,  and  the  fweats  almoft  removed, 
till  the  laft  day  of  her  exigence.  Her  dif- 
folution  feemed  occafioned  more  by  the 
death  of  the  Itomach,  than  the  opprefsion 
of  the  organs  of  refpiration. 
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CASE  VII. 

Tlie  following  cafe  proved  fatal,  after 
the  patient  had  put  on  very  ftrang  figns  of 
recovery. 

A young  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  a 
fervant  to  a lady  at  Pimlico,  had  been  af> 
f]i6ted  with  fevere  pulmonary  complaints 
' during  the  winter  of  1803-4.  She  became 
better  in  the  fpring;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fummcr,  her  diforder  returned  with 
increafcd  feverity.  She  was  of  a deeply 
fcrophulous  habit ; the  tonfils  were  fchir- 
rous,  and,  from  the  tenfion  and  forenefs  of 
the  abdomen,  there  w’as  reafon  to  fufped^ 
the  mefenteric  glands  to  be  difeafed.  She 
had  expectorated  a large  quantity  of  blood, 
and  had  every  fymptom  of  pulmonary 
confumption  ; the  ftrength,  though  greatly 
dcprelfed,  was  not  fo  far  gone,  but  that 
file  could  walk  confiderable  diltances. 
After  ufing  the  regimen  eight  weeks*, 

* » 

* This  trial  was  made  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Reece, 
pf  H^nrietia-Itrcet,  who,  from  feeing  the  good  eifefts  of 
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the  ftrqngth  and  rcfpiration  were  much 
. improved,  and  the  fweating  left  Iicr.  The 
expectoration  had  become  more  free  and 
copious,  the  matter  thrown  up  was  ItilJ 
finged  with  blood  ; tlie  cough  was  mpre 
full  and  deep.  Unfortunately,  a young 
gentleman  of  the  familywas,  at  this  pe- 
riod, brought  hoine  with  a dyfentery, 
which  proved  fatal ; this  young  woman 
fuffered  much  fatigue  from  the  attendance, 
and  caught  the  difeafe.  Hpweve^,  Hie  re? 
covered,  and  fhe  pulmonary  complaints 
ftill  diminifhed,  thp  expetforation  being 
no  longer  blopdy;  the  tpnfds  were  alfo 
fpfter.  She  now  went  into  the  country, 
with  directions  how  to  proceed,  according 
to  the  principles  I have  laid  down  ; and  I 
have  reafpn  to  think  /lie  adhered  to  them. 
The  accounts  received  from  her  were  frill 
favourable^  but,  notwithlianding,  after 
four  or  hve  weeks,  intelligence  arrived  of  ' 
her  death.  She  ufed  the  regimen  twelve 

this  regimen  in  the  cafe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  W— — s,  (p.  83.) 
has  applied  it  extcnfivdy.  He  alfo  put  a feton  in  h^f 
ftdc,  and  gave  her.  fuitable  medicines. 
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or  fourteen  weeks,  but,  for  a part  of  the 
time,  particularly  during  the  dyfenterio 
attack,  not  with  perfedl  regularity. 

I hope  very  foon  to  be  able  to  offer 
much  more  declfive  evidence  on  this  mofl 
important  fubjedt.  In  the  mean  time  I 
am  glad  to  avail  myfelf  of  an  authority  of 
the  firft  weight,  to  fcreen  the  opinions 
which  have  been  advanced^  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance  and  prefumption^ 
Potui  optifsima  erit  i(fays  the  venerable 
“ Heberden,)  aqua  jxura,  qualem  pra3- 
“ bent  fontes  monks  Malvernenfis,  vei 
“ diftillata.  Quas  vero  copiam  maghani 
“ habet  calcis,  et  acidorura  mineralium, 
veneno  pejus  efl:  vitanda;  cum  hujuf- 
modi  aqua,  ut  mihi  vidctur,  corpori 
praecipue  inimica  ell,  glandulas  lympha- 
“ ticas  impediendo,  et  exulcerando,  etiam 
“ in  adultis,  et  qiii  ab  omni  labe  Ifrumosa 
“ liberi  funt.  Porro,  base  vitia,  niii  fallor, 

vidi  aquas  purioris  ufu  difeuti*.” 

* • 

Hebejiden  Comjneivtarii,  p.  327. 
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But  there  is  flrong  and  dl reel  evidenc6|^ 
of' this  very  difeafe  having  been  produced 
by, impure  water,  and  tliat  fanctioned  by 
a riame  facred  to  fcience,  that  of  the  lU 
lurtrious  Haller.  In  'a  paper*,  Eow 
publi/hed  more  than  half  a century,  lie 
relates  the  circiimftances  of  a particular 
fpot,  where  this  difeafe  \vas  extremely 
prevalent.  In  one  particular  farnvhoufe, 
there  had  occurred  thirty  deaths  in  the 
courfe  of  fixteen  years.  Of  thefe,  four- 
teen had  been  known  to  die  of  confump- 
tjon'.  The  difeafes,  which  had  been  fatal 
to  the  remaining  fixteen,  were  not  af- 
certained.  Thpfe  who  lived  there,  at 
the  time  of  thefe  obferyations,  had  all  a 
coqflimptive  appearance.  He  examined 
very  minutely  the  ciidoms  and  manner  of 
living  of  thefe  people,  but  he  could  not 
Ipnd  that  they  differed,  in  any  refpedf, 
from  thofe  of  the  fame  country  and  Na- 
tion. He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
water  which  they  nfedrwas  the  caufe  of 
this  great  mortality.  The  houfe  was  in  ^ 

* Shwe^'Acad.Handl.  1750*  n**  4.  p.  298. 
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low  fituation,  open  on  one  Tide ; on  all  the 
others  furrounded  by  mountains.  A ftream 
palled  near  it,  of  which  the  current  was 
fo  flow,  that  it  Teemed  almofl  flagnant. 
Out  of  this  they  drank.  The  water  waS  ' 
fetid,  ofienfive,  and  To  full  of  thick  mat- 
ter, as  to  have-  its  tranfparency  deftroyed. 
By  boiling  it  depofited  a copious  precipi- 
tate. Can  it  be  doubted,  that,  in  this  ex- 
planation, a caufe  has  been  afsigned,  adc^ 
quate  to  the  ed’edt  ? Bet  me  alk  again,  is 
not  the  production  Of  difeafe,  a procefs  as 
regular  as  the  growth  of  the  animal,  or 
the  revolutions  of  the  feafons  ? If,  in  one 
example,  the  proof  of  the  origin  of  con- 
fumption  has  alTumed  almofl  the  force  of 
demonflration,  what  difficulty  is  there  in 
fuppofing  that  it  may  be  the  fame  in  alll 

But  HalleH  was  far  from  thinking  with 
Heberden,  that  the  mifehiefs  from  un- 
wholefome  water  were  occafioned  merely 
by  the  lime  and  mineral  acids,  that  may 
be  found  in  its.  compofition,  fubftances 
which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  exift  in 
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water,  are  ufed  abundantly,  without  any 
figns  of  their  being  injurious.  The  fetid 
matter  is  that  which  he  fufpedted.  In 
his  great  work,  he  throws  out  the  fame 
fufpicion.  ^ River  waters,”  he  fays, 
“ and  thofe  which  are  turbid,  are  purified 
“ by  the  ufe  of  the  filtering  ftone,  or  of 
“ fand,  or  fponge,  or  by  long  reft,  from 
“ earthy  matter,  but  not  from  putrid conta^ 
minatim^'* , A fa»5t  related  by  Gmelin' 
has  eftablifhed,  in  a particular  inftance, 
the  poifonous  nature  of  this  putrid  conta- 
minating matter.  The  river  Uftblka,  in 
Siberia,  overflowing  its  banks,  forms  pools 
in  the  neighbouring  plains.  After  a part 
of  the  water  has  been  frozen,  what  re- 
mains fluid  has  a naufeous  tafte,  fo  as  to 
to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  The  cattle  which 
drink  of  it  are  often  feized  with  difeafes, 
and  fome  of  them  even  die  in  confe- 
quenecf-.  Can  that  which  is  a poifon  in 
a ftate  of  concentration,  be  made  innocent 


• Halleri  Phyfiologia,  Tom.  vi.  p.  243. 
f Gmelin  Reife  durch  Sibirien.  Tom.  iii.  p.  396. 
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by  dilution  ? May  we  not  alfo,  from  this 
example,  receive  a ufeful  hint,  how  to 
obtain,  in  abundance,  water  fufhciently 
pure  ? Would  not  the  mere  melting  of  ice 
furnifh  enough,  and  that  fo  free  from  con- 
tamination, as  to  have  no  fenlible  bad  effedl 
upon  the  health. 

I think  it  right  to  add,  that  two  patients, 
labouring  under  phthijis  pulmonalis,  have 
been  treated,  according  to  the  method  I 
have  laid  down,  in  the  infirmary  at  Here- 
ford, under  the  care  of  my  friend  and  re- 
lation Dr.  Blount,  fenior  phyfician  of  ’ 
the  Infirmary.  Both  cafes  were  of  the 
worfl  pofsible  defcription.  In  one  the  dif- 
eafe  proved  fatal,  after  a trial  of  about 
th  ree  months ; in  the  fecond,  who  has 
been  treated  nearly  as  long,  as  no  unequi- 
vocal figns  of  recovery  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared, it  is  probable  that  the  refult  will 
be  the  fame.  But  in  both  of  thefe  1 am 
informed,  that  the  regimen  fhowed  the 
fame  power  over  the  confumptive  fymp- 
toms,  as  in  thofe  who  have  been  under 
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my  own  care.  The  pcrfpirations  were  re- 
moved,  the  expectoration  much  climn 
Iihhed,  the  hectic  fever  greatly  afTuaged, 
But  the  ftreiigth  could  >not  be  reftored, 
and;y  in  confcqu.ence,  death  was  inevitable. 

In  a third  cafe,  of  long  fianding,  but  • 
in  which  the  fymptoms  allume  more  the 
form  of  treated  by  the  fame  gen- 

^ tieman,  it  is  expected  that  the  patient  will 
he  reffored,  - 

i have  clearly  obferved,  that  in  cafes 
both  of  Pulmonary  Confvmiption  and 
others,,  where  there  is  great  weaknefs, 
that,  for  a time,  the  debility  has  conti- 
nued to  increafe,  This  circumliance  evi- 
dently forms  the  .natural  • limit,  which 
muft  bound  the  utility  of  this  practice, 
andl,  indeed,  ot  any  other,  however  welt 
atlaptcd  to  the  end  propofed, 
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V 

Even  this  moft  tremendous  of  human 
calamities,  I cannot  help  confidering  as 
deriving  its  origin  from  the  fame  fource, 
as  other  Conftitutional  Difeafes.  I pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  lay  down  the  grounds 
of  this  opinion,  and  to  relate  the  progrefs 
that  has  been  made  towards  its  cure  or 
palliation.  The  exquifite  fuffcrings  with 
which  iHs  commonly  attended,  the  hor- 
rible nature  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  the 

■ Very  precarious  relief  afforded  by  furgery, 
have  concurred  to  direct,  molt  earneftly, 
my  hopes  and  my  attempts,  to  the  relief 
of  the  victims  of  this  cruel  malady,  and, 
I rejoice  to  fay,  with  a degree  of  fuccefs, 
that  has  hitherto  rather  exceeded  than 
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fallen  Ihort  of  my  expe6tations.  Doiibtlcrsy 
the  fame  conficlerations  have  ftimulatcd 
the  zeal  of  benevolent  individuals,  to  form 
particular  eftabUlhments  for  the  treatment 
of  thefe  patients.  No  one  can  withhold' 
applaufe  from  the  motives  of  thefe  hu- 
mane exertions ; but  can  we  feel  the 
fmalleft  furprize,  that  they  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  by  proving  that,  in  this  difeafe,  me- 
dicine alone  is  wholly  inert  and  unavailing? 
We  cannot,  by  medicine  alone,  cure  a 
fcrophulous  gland,  though  the  powers  of 
the  confiitution  are  equal  to  the  talk, 
lince,  at  length,  it  often  difappears  fpon- 
taneoLifly.  We  cannot,  by  medicine,  cure 
Pulmonary  Confumption,  though  the  fub- 
jedfs  of  it  are  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  every  motion  feems  diredted  to  the 
confervation  and  reftoration  of  the  fyfiem. 
What  chance  then  can  there  be,  that  me- 
dicine alone  Ihould  put  a flop  to  the  ra- 
vages of  a diforder,  in  which,  commonly, 
there  is  not  a Angle  adtion,  either  local  or 
conftitutional,  which  tends  to  health  ? If 
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medicine  could  effedt  fueh  a cure,  it  muft 
be  fuch  a one  as  would  renovate  the  powers 
of  the  fyftem,  and  which  would  be  equally 
powerful  in  other  difeafes,  at  prefent  in- 
curable— fuch  an  one  as  has  not  hitherto' 
been  difcovered,  and  which,  probably,, 
cxifts  not  in  the  flore-houfe  of  nature^ 
What  can  be  done  by  a complete  change 
In  the  habits  of  life,  remains  (till  to  be 
tried  ; from  the  hopelefsnefs  and  mifery  of 
their  fituation,  thefe  fufierers  are  the  mod 
proper  of  all'  to  attempt  this  change,  and 
not  for  their  own  fakes  Only,  but  for  the 
fake  of  others  j fince,  if  any  relief  were 
obtained  in  thefe  cafes,  the  example  would 
have  the  mod  powerful  influence  in  other 
difeafes,  lefs  terrible,  indeed,  in  external 
form  and  features,  but  not  lefs  fatal  in 
their  events  Let  us  firft  coniider,  for  a 
moment,  what  reafons  may  be  found  in; 
the  hiftory  or  welLknown  circumdances 
of  the  difeafc,  for  thinking  fuch  relief 
not  impofsibic. 

I lhall  fay  nothing  upon  the  external 
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ligns  of  this  difeafe,  or  the  internal  flru<?« 
ture  of  the  affected  parts ; as  thofe,  who 
are  beft  informed  on  thefe  fubjedts,  ac-* 
knowledge  the  difficulty  of  difcriminatioti 
between  cancerous  and  other  tumors,  and 
the  variety  in  the  appearances  of  the 
parts,  which  have  been  faid  to  be  affected 
with  carcinoma*.  It  is  more  to  my  pre-- 
fent  pLirpofe  to  enquire,  whether  it  bQ 
not  truly  a conflitutional  difeafe* 

^ However  great  may  be  the  local  pre^ 
difpofition  of  particular  parts  to  tliis  pe* 
culiar  degeneration,  I think  it  cannot: . 
be  doubted  that  there  is.  alfo  a . confti^ 
tutional  difeafcj  which  renders  the  fyftem 
unequal  to  the  reftoration  of  the  difeafed 
parts.  The  almoft  uniform  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  operationj  the  recurrence  of  the  dif- 
eafe either  in  the  fame  part  or  in  others,  , 
different  and  often  diftant  parts  of  the 

* On  the  hypothcfis  of  t)r.  Ad  aMs,  that  Cancer  is  cauf» 
by  a peculiar  fpecies  of  Hydatid,  occupying  the  adipofe 
tnembrane,  it  is  qbvious  to  obferve  that  fuppofing  it  true, 
ItlUIl  remains  to  enquire  what  is  it  that  makes  this  part  in 
fqme  a proper  nidus  for  the  Hydatids,  and  in  others  not  f' 
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body  being" affe^lccl  at  the  fame  time, 
thefe  fa6l:s  all  concur  to  ellablifli  this  doc- 
trine. There  is  no  necefsity  for  iiififting 
on  this  point  more  fully,  as  this  opinion  is 
the  more  prevalent.  It  is  of  far  more 
importance  to  enquire,  whence  is  derived 
the  Cajicerotis  diatkefis  f Is  it  from  a poi- 
fort  introduced  from  without?* 


Now  it  is  well  known,  that  thefe  dif* 
cafes  are*  as  in  Confumption,  almoft  al- 
ways preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
great  derangement  of  the  digeftive  Organs. 
Sick  head-achs,  flatulence,  vomitings, 
acute  colicy  pains^  and  a train  of  thofe 
fymptonls,  which  are  called  bilious,  are 
apt  to  harafs  them,  often  for  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Cancer^  and  to  recur 


• The  hypothefis  that  the  poifdn  of  Cancer  is  arfenical, 
is  not  entirely  new.  Serjeant  Wiseman  on  this  fubjeft 
faysi  “ I think  the  nlatter  of  the  Humour  to  be  in  fault, 
which  by  fome  errour  in  Concoftion  became  lharp  and 
“ edrrofive,  (it  may  be  arfenical,  as  appears  by  the 
“ Sloughs  we  fometimes finde  made  in  anight.)”  Wisf- 
^an’s  Surgery',  Book  i.  chap.  21. 
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frequently  after  its  formation.  In  tins, 
therefore,  as  in  fo  many  o-ther  contUtu- 
tional  dlfeafes,  the  foundation  feeras  to 
be  laid  in  the  chylopoictic  vifeera,  and, 
therefore,  probably  in  the  matters  applied 
to  the  chief  of  them,  viz.  to  the  llomach. 

If  it  be  objeded,  that  in  this  and  other 
conftitutional  difeafes,  the  ftomach  fome- 
times  feerns  unafledted  ; I anfwer.  Id,  That 
the  exceptions  are  rare  ; and  iidly,  That 
they  do  not  difprove  the  inference  I 
would  eftablifli : for  the  domach,  and, 
probably,  every  other  organ  accommo- 
dates itfelf  to  habitual  irritations,  which 
are,  therefore,  not  accompanied  by  con- 
feioufnefs.  Senfation  is  produced,  only 
when  the  irritation  is  excefsive,  or  the  or- 
gans endued  with  great  fenfibility.  In 
fa6l,  few  perfons  in  health  leel  their  do- 
machs  before  they  are  thirty;  and  few  are 
without  fuch  a feeling  after  they  are  forty. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  as  it 
draws  to  a clofe,  the  domacb  complaints 
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befcoilie  more  fevere.  Often  food  is  en- 
tirely reje(5tecl,  and  I have  feen  the  fame 
apthous  flate  of  the  fauces,  with  excoria- 
tion of  the  tonguej  extending  down  the 
throat  and  the  whole  inteflinal  canal,  as 
diftinguifhes  the  laft  ftages  of  phthifis pul^ 
monalis.  At  this  period,  there  is  an  ac- 
cefsion  of  cough,  and  the  relpiration  be- 
comes difficult,  even  after  operations^ 
which  had  been  more  fuccefsful  than 
common,  and  after  which  there  has  been 
no  return  of  the  local  dlfeafe.  Nothing 
can  ffiow  more  flrongly,  that  Cancer  is 
is  chiefly  a Conftitutional  Pifeafe,  flnce 
death  is  occafioned  not  by  external,  but 

by  internal  caufes^ 

¥ 

Th  is  afletftion  of  the  refpiration,  is  not 
attended  with  any  proportionate  difeafe  of 
the  flrudture  of  the  lungs*.  The  fcicn- 
tific  writer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  obfervation,  fays,  that  “ of  late  I 
“ have  fcarcely  doubted,  'but  that  the  dif- 

• Abernethv’s  Surgical  Obfcrvations,  p.  75. 
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“ liirbed  ftatcof  the  rcTpiratlon  hasarifeil 
“ from  an  aftc6lion  of  the  liver,  which 
“ almoil  conftantly  occurs  in  tlic  laft 
ftages  of  carcinoma.”  But  is  it  not  as 
rcafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  lx)th  the  fiatc 
of  the  refpiration  and  the  condition  of  the 
liver  are  conne<5ted  with  fome  common 
condition  of  the  fyftcm,  as  that  the  cough 
Ihould  arife  from  fomc  inexplicable  fym- 
pathy  with  the  difeafe  of  the  liver  ? Be- 
fidcs,  I know  that ’ it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
difcerning  pliyfiologift,  that  not  in  Cancer 
only,  ..but  in  Pulmonary  Confumption, 
the.  liver  becomes  difeafed,  and  gives  rife 
to  many  of  the  fymptoms.  This  is  allow- , 
ing  an  analogy  in  the  caufes  of  each  dif- 
eafe, to  the  full  extent  to  which  I with  to 
carry  it. 

Buf  there  is  an  eti'ential  and  conftitu- 
tional  difference  in  thefubjcdls  of  thefc  dif- 
eafes.  In  the  confumptive  there  is  an  ex- 
cefs  of  mobility  and  of  adlion : on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cancerous  there  is  mofl 
commonly  a torpor  and  immobility  per- 
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vadlng  the  wliole  fyftem.  Tliey  are  often 
abfokitely  ^yithout  fever,  and  where  there 
is  a fpecies  of  liectic,  it  is  comparatively 
mild.  Thefe  differences  are  founded,  I 
prefumc,  on  radical  differences  in  the 
fyflem,  differences  which  may  be  ob- 
forved  am^ig  members  of  the  fame  fa-^ 
mily,  brought  up  in  the  fame  habits, 
from  the  earliefl  period  of  their  lives. 

This  torpor  pervading  all  the  fyffem, 
prevents  thofe  abundant  critical  fecretions, 
which  fo  llrongly  characterize  the  pure 
confumptlve  hectic,  But  (till  it  happens, 
that  particular  parts,  placed  under  pecu- 
liar circumftances,  will  pccafionally  be- 
tray a fimilar  difpolition,  It  has  often 
been  obferved,  that  after  the  extirpation 
of  a cancerous  breaft,  the  difeharge  has 
been  fo  great  as  to  exhauft  the  patient, 
who  has  perifhed  of  a true  marafmus. 
The  fame  has  occurred  in  other  great  ope- 
rations, or  glandular  difeafes  arifing  fpon- 
taneoufly.  Such  conftitutions  may  be 
(aid  to  poffefs  the  confumptive  diathefuj, 
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though  tlie  confumptive  a6Hoii  docs  not  ■ 
take  place  in  the  lungs,  but  is  transferred, 
as  it  were,  to  fome  other  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  tliat  in  fo 
common  and  fo  deplorable  a malady,  the 
biflories  fhould  be,  even  tp  this  day,  fo 
defedtive.  It  is  aflerted,  by  one  of  the 
nioft  competent  judges  of  this  fubjedi  (Mr. 
John  Howard)  “ that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult  to  point  put  three  cafes  of  cancer 
of  the  female  breaft,  in  which  tlie  loc^l 
“ appearances  and  fymptpms,  produced  in 
the  fyfteiTi  in  general,  are  detailed  in 
“ a corredl  manner,  from  the  beginning  to 
“ the  end  of  the  difeafe.”  Still  moie 
fcanty  are  the  pbfervatipns,  which  have 
been  made  on  the  connedlion  between 
this  and  other  difeafes.  It  feems  allowed, 
liowever,  that  fcrophulous  habits  are  the 
moft  coipmon  .fubjedts.  Numerous  in- 
fpinces  of  this  are  given  in  the  tract,  from 
which  I have  extradted  the  foregoing  re- 
mark*. It  has  fallen  in  my  own  way 

• See  the  Notes  to  “ The  Plan  for  the  rcilcf  of  Caii- 
f‘  cer  at  the  Middlefex  Hofpital.” 
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often  to  meet  with  Cancer  and  Confiimp- 
tion  in  different  members  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily. Cancer  and  Gout  are  united,  not 
uncommonly,  in  the  fame  fubjedt. 


Mr.  Howard  has  infifted  too  on  the 
affinity  between  Cancer  and  Leprofy. 
7'hat  between  Cancer  and  Elephantiasis 
has  been  obferved  many  ages  ago  by  Ga- 
len. On  the  latter  difeafe  he  has  made 
a remark,  which  may  be  transferred  to 
the  former  with  ffridl  juftice,  fuppofing 
this  affinity  to  be  real.  He  prefumes  the 
Elephantiafis  to  be  the  joint  effedt  of  cli- 
mate and  diet.  Hence,  he  obferves,  that 
it  is  common  in  Alexandria,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  Myha  it  is  rarely  met  with. 
Among  the  milk-drinking  Scythians  (ya- 
?.a;trji5roVa/j  itis  almoll  unknown*, 

dhefe  Scythians  lived  in  about  the  fame 
latitudes  as  the  Germans  and  Myfians, 
and,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  their  diet 
is  the  more  ftriking. 

•Galen  Method.  Medend.  ad  Glauconein. 
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. The  antjent  phyficians  were  convinced, 
that  fchirrus  and  cancer  are  conftitutional 
difealcs,  and  they  expre^ed  tlieir  convic- 
tion by  attributing  them,  in  common  with 
many  others,  to  an  excefs  of  atrabiliary 
matter  in  the  conhitution  of  the  fluids. 
Let  l^s  for  a moment  exiimine  the  founda- 
tion of  this  hyppthefls,  which  is  treated 
with  fo  much  contempt  by  the  gveat  ma.- 
jority  of  modern  thepnfts, 

« 

It  is  obvious,  that  the.  ferum  of  the 
blood  in  many  perfons  conlradts  a tinge  of 
a deeper  or  of  a lighter  yellow,  and  that 
the  fkin'  receives  its-  hue  very  much  from 
this  difcolouration  pf  the  ferum.  In  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  this  may  be  obferved 
mofl:  diftindfly,  as  this  part  receives  its  co- 
lour from  the  ferum  only,  apd  it  is  often 
very  yellow,  when  there  is  no  fufpiciop 
of  any  real  bile  having  beep  abforbed,  and 
diffufed  through  the  mafs  pf  fluids. 


But  the  fecretions  betray  this  difcolour- 
ation much  more  lirongly.  The  perfpi- 
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ration  blackens  the  linen,  and  where  it 
collects  in  any  quantity  is  itfelf  black» 
The  foil  on  the  hair  is  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  fceces^rc  in  many  peifons,  particularly 
in  thofe  much  fubje6l  to  coftlvencfs,  con- 
liantly  black.  This  difeolpuration  of  the 
fecretions  is  in  part  conti*a6tecl  after  their 
feparation  from  the  blood,  and  is  obvioufly 
a change  effedled  by  contadt  with  the  at* 
jnofpherc.  Thus  we  fee  the  clothing 
round  the  neck,  wliere  the  air  has  accefs, 
the  moft  and  the  foonefi  difcoloured.  It 
is  ftlll  more  evident  in  the  extremities  of 
the  mucus,  which  may  be  cxprelfed  from ' 
the  cutaneous  glands,  and  which  vulgarly 
are  called  icorms  ; in  thefe  the  part  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  is  black,  wbllft  the  re- 
mainder is  yellow  or  white  ; the  blacknefs 
extending  below  the  furfacc  fliows,  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  chemical  agency 
of  the  air.  The  lips  too,  after  deep, 
are  often  covered  with  a black  fordes^ 
and,  doubtlefs,  the  matter,  which  in- 
, eruds  and  darkens  the  teeth,  is  of  the  fani^ 
pature. 
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I think  then  there  can  be  little  doubt 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  thefl/ra  bilisy 
which  has  occahoned  fo  much  contro- 
verfy  in  the  fchools  of  medicine.  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  mucus  of  the  intef- 
tines,  or  fome  matter  involved  in  and  eli- 
minated with  the  mucus,  blackened  by 
the  air. 

.There  is  little  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing how  the  air  gains  accefs  to  the  interior 
^ parts  of  the  body.  It  is  mixed  with  the 
food  ; it  is  entangled  in  ihc  Jhliva  which 
is  conftantly  fwallovved  ; and  this  humour, 
befidcs  detaining  a portion  of  air  by  its  vif- 
cidity,  abforbs  oxygen  by  a chemical  at- 
traction*. The  defeription given  of  thisfub- 
dance  cannot  well  be  referred  to  any  other 
matter.  It  is  faid  to  be  “ black,  Ihining, 
and  acrid  'f'.”  'J  his  quality  of  Jhinnig  mult 

• Thomson’s  Chemiftry,  Vol.  Iv.  p.  611.  Second  Edi 
1 tion. 

f The  antients  made  a dilHnftion  between  the  fuccus 
mdauthoheut  and  the  atra  bilis ; but  IHll  they  were  funda- 
mentally the  fame,  fince  they  believed  the  firft  could  be 
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belong  to  mucus ; and,  in  corroboration 
of  this,  I have  often  obferved  that  the 
blacknefs  of  folid  feculent  matter  is  only 
fuperficial,  as  if  it  were  contraded  from 
tlie  furface  of  the  inteftines. 

Mucus  being  defined  never  to  re-enter 
the  fyltem,  may  ,be  deemed  a fpecies  of 
excrement,  though  adapted  by  its  form, 
^ with  that  confummate  wlfdom,  which  is 
confpicuous  in  every  part  of  the  animal 
fyftem,  to  anfvvcr  ufeful  purpofes,  before 
it  ceafes  to  be  a part  of  the  body.  As  it 
is  evidently  contaminated  by  atrablliary 
matter,  (for  fo  in  reverence  to  antient  au- 
thority I would  call  it)  other  excremen- 
titious  fluids  may  be  fufpe(5ted  to  be  alfo 
u vehicle  of  the  fame  matter.  A modern 
phyfiologifl  of  great  eminence  deems  the 
bile  to  be  no  more  than  an  excrement  from 
the  blood.  This  fecretion  alfo  is  fomc- 


changed  Info  the  fecond,  in  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
fyftem.  See  Senrerti,  Med.  Praft.  liW.  3.  part  2.  feft,  2. 
^ap.  10.  - 
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times  black,  which  will  of  courfe  difcolour 
the  faeces  througiiout.  This,  however,  is 
a much  more  rare  occurrence,  than  the 
fiiperhcial  blacknefs,  I have  mentioned. 

I have  dwelt  on  this  fubject,  as  thefe 
plain  and  palpable  obfervations  feem  to  me 
to  refeue  antiquity,  and  fome  of  thewifeft 
of  modern  obfervers,  from  the  imputation 
of  having  framed  an  idle  hypothefis,  and 
having  acted  upon  it,  in  difeharging  the 
moft  ferious  of  human  duties.  That  tbofe 
fyflems,  in  which  the  figns  of  a great  fu- 
perabundance  of  this  matter,  that  is  to 
fay,  thofe  in  which  there  is  a yellownefs 
of  the  cornea,  darknefs  and  muddinefs  of 
the  complexion,  foulncfs  of  the  teeth,  or 
blacknefs  of  the  frpees,  are  peculiarly  fiib- 
Jc6t  to  the  moft  intractable  -difeafes,  is 
equally  evidently  to  coRimon  obfervation. 

But  may  we  not  go  a ftep  further,  and 
fay,  that  certain  parts  pf  the  glandular  fyf-. 
tern  take  upon  theni  the  office  of  elimi- 
pating  this  matter,  and  preferving  thereby 
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the  integrity  of  the  body  ? and  that  in  dif- 
ferent conftitutionsthereare  different  parts, 
which  ferve  this  purpofc  ? If  we  examine 
tlie  teeth,  we  may  fee  that  this  depolit  is 
made  in  fomc  on  the  external  furface  ; in 
others,  on  the  internal ; in  others  again  it 
is  ftiil  more  partial  : and  I have  feen  very 
diftindfly,  that  where  this  black  depofitlon 
has  been  mofl:  abundant,  tlie  gums  have 
been  molt  unfound.  In  confirmed  fero- 
phula,  the  whole  upper  lip  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nofe  fecrete  an  acrimo- 
nious matter,  and  become  fwelled  and  in- 
flamed from  the  irritation  it  occafions. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  pofsible  to  explain  the 
injury  experienced  by  flopping  habitual 
difeharges,  without  fuppoflng  that  fome- 
thing  noxious  is  conflantly  pafsing  off, 
along  with  them  ? That  any  matter  which 
pervades  the  whole  mafs  can  be  derived  to 
a particular  point,  feems  hardly  confiftent 
with  the  laws  of  the  circulation.  But  that 
a certain  excefs  of  a matter,  which  is  con- 
ffantly  prefent,  may  thus  be  got  rid  of, 
ivhich  excefs,  if  retained,  would  prove 
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injurious,  there  is  no  clifFiculty  in  compre-- 
bending. 

Now  all  thefe  figns  of  the  excefs  of 
what  has  been  called  atrabrliary  matter 
can  be  removed  by  the  courfe,  wliich  I 
have  fo  frequently  deferibed.  The  foul- 
nefs  upon  the  teeth,  and  the  blacknefs  of 
the  inteflinal  evacuations  difappear:  even 
the  yellownefs  of  the  cornea  can  be  re- 
moved, and  the  complexion  be  reflored  to 
its  original  clearnefs.  Hence,  therefore, 
all  thofe  appearances,  which  have  given 
rife  to  this  notion  of  the  excefs  of  atrabi- 
liary  matter,:  are  clearly  artificial,  and 
the  effedt  of  the  confiant  introdu6tion  of 
a foreign  fiibftance  into  the  fyllem,  of 
that  very  fubtlance,  which  I have  denomi- 
nated Septic  Poifon.  This  affords  no  feeble 
prefumption,  that  all  the  effcdls,  which 
can  be  jufily  traced  to  this  matter  as  a 
caufe,  may  alfo  ceafe  upon  the  removal 
of  the  caufe. 


In  the  fubje^ls  of  the  malady,  which  is 
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- the  immediate  objedt  of  our  enquiry,  there 
' are  often  no  figns  of  melancholic  tempe- 
rament. But  we  may  readily  be  deceived, 
if  we  truft  entirely  to  obfervation  of  the 
countenance  and  complexion.  In  one  ex- 
ample, which,  happening  to  a near  rela- 
tive of  my  own,  I had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  to  with  great  minutenefs,  I 
never  faw  a complexion  more  charadte- 
rifed  by  the  appearance  of  health.  But 
this  lady  had  been  highly  bilious  for  a 
feries  of  years,  and  the  inteftinal  evacua- 
tions were,  as  I have  deferibed,  lumpy, 
dark,  and  fometimes  of  an  intolerable 
Icetor.  I Ihould  fay,  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  atrabiliary  matter  to  the 
inteftines,  was  the  circumftance  which 
kept  the  complexion  fo  clear.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  on  her  with  Ikili  and 
fiiccefs.  But  after  a few  months  flie  be-, 
came  epileptic,  and  was  fo  carried  off. 

* As  thefe  patients  are  expofed  to  the 
caufes  of  the  cxcefs  of  this  matter,,  there 
can  be  no  improbability  in  aferibing  the 
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origin  of  the  dlfeafc  to  this  accumulatidhj 
or  the  adlion  of  a matter  connected  with 
it.  The  pliimhcan  countenance^;  which 
in  many  has  been  found  to  be  characte- 
rUlic  of  Cancer,  indicates,  pretty  ftrongly* 
that  the  whole  habit  is  tainted,  fluids  and 
folids ; the  fluids  in  their  compofltion,  and 
the  folids  in  their  action,  wliiqhj  as  it  is 
the  antient  doctrine,  fo.I  doubt  not  it  is 
the  true* 

On  this  ground,  principally,  have  been 
founded  the  hopes  and  expedtation,  that 
much  benefit  might  be  received^  even  in 
thisi'  the  mofl;  intradlable,  and,  in  certain 
cirCLimflances,  tlie  molt;  tremendous  of 
human  difeafes*  Thefe  hopes  have  not 
been  a little  ftrengthened,  by  confidering 
that  Carcinoma,  in  its  incipient  flate,  is 
often  ftationary  for  years ; and  thatj  wbeil 
it  has  ceafed  to  be  fo,  the  progrefs  is  ftill 
fo  flow, as  to  alford  a niple  opportunity  for 
efl'edting  a conflitutional  change.  In  or- 
dinary cafes,  the  vital  parts  of  the  body 
are  uninjured,  if  the  difeafe  is  not  ad- 
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vancing  quickly  to  a termination.  Is  it 
not  owing  to  this  very  integrity  of  the 
vifcera,  that  the  parts,-  which  are  not  ef-^ 
fential  to  life,  as  the  mammcSy  tefticles, 
itc.  give  way  firfl  ? And  is  it  not  for  the 
fame  reafon,  that  the  difeafe  continues 
fuch  a length  of  time,  before  it  proves  fa- 
tal ? However  this  may  be,  this  condi- 
tion of  the  vital  parts  cannot  but  augment 
our  power  of  corredting  the  difpofition, 
on  which  the  difeafe  depends. 

But  the  conftitutional  difpofition  in 
^ Cancer  makes  it  probable,  that  great  pa- 
tience will  be  required,  before  unequivocal 
appearances  of  amendment  can  be  ex- 
pedted.  The  Cancerous  diathefis  is  dif- 
’ tinguifhed  by  a torpor  of  the  vital  ac- 
tions and  a defedt  of  power:  the  con- 
fumptive  by  an  excefs  of  adtion  and  of 
energy.  To  reprefs  what  is  exuberant  is 
more  eafy  by  far,  than  to  excite  what  is 
deficient.  The  operation  of  the  pure  wa- 
ters of  Malvern  corroborates  this  remark. 
In  cafes  where  there  are  figns  of  much 
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inflammation,  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  for 
example,  or  in  ophthalmia,  attended  with 
great  heat,  rednefs,  and  acrimony,  they 
prefently  aflbrd  very  great  relief.  On  the 
contrary,  in  difeafes  of  debility  attended 
with  coldnefs  and  want  of  adtion,  as  they 
produce  no  fpeedy  figns  of  amendment, 
they  have  been  deemed  ufelefs.  “ In 
“ very  lax  habits,”  fays  Dr.  Wall,  “ as 
“ in  leucophlegmatic  and  anafarcous 
“ cafes,  where  the  fibres  and  vdfels  have 
“ lofl:  their  fpring  and  elaflicity  fo  much, 
that  they  cannot  a6t  againfi:  the  cold- 
“ nefs  and  pondus  of  the  water,  there  it 
“ cannot  do  fervice*.”  So  it  mufl:  be  in 
tlie  Cancerous  conflitution.  Before  the  ac- 
tions of  health  can  be  renewed,  and  the 
procefl'es  of  reftoration  begun  upon,  a 
change  muft  be  effedfed  in  the  fyftem, 
which,  as  it  can  only  be  done  very  flowly 
and  gradually,  will,  undoubtedly,  demand 
much  patience  and  perfeverance.  It  may 
be  prefumed,  that  if,  for  the  firll:  fix 


* Wall  on  M^lver-n  Waters,  p.  105. 
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months,  the  difeafe  can  be  kept  nearly 
flationary,  with  any  evident  change  for 
the  better  in  the  general  ftate  of  the  health, 
it  is  as  much  as  can  be  reafonably  hoped 
for.  Indeed,  this  is  what  I have  found  to 
be  pretty  near  the  truth,  in  the  examples 
in  which  the  method  has  been  applied. 

The  dietetic  plan  fhould,  of  courfe,  be 
feconded  by  every  aid,  that  can  be  given 
bythefcience  of  the  phyfician,  and  the 
(kill  of  the  furgeon.  On  this  head  it  is 
not  my  purpofe  to  enter  into  detail  ; and 
I believe  it  to  be  hardly  pofsible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  on  the  fubjedf. 
The  fubjedts  of  Cancer  polTefs  great  di- 
' verfities  of  habit,  which  require  corre- 
fponding  diverfities  in  the  conftitutional 
treatment,  and  probably  too  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedies,  general  or  to- 
pical, which  have  feemed  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  fpecific  nature  of  their 
complaint. 

It  will  be  objevfted,  that  the  very  fub- 
(lance  which  is  the  bafts  of  the  Septic 
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Poifon,  and  to  the  deleterious  power  of 
which  I attribute  the  dlfeafe,  is  one  which 
has  been  adminiftered  as  a remedy,  with 
fome  appearance  of  fuccefs.  Lefebvre, 
JusTAMOND  and  others,  have  even 
deemed  it  to  pofl'efs  a fort  of  fpecific  vir- 
tue in  thefe  cafes*.  But  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  vvhatever  benefit  has  been  apparently 
derived  from  the  ufe  of  arfenlcin  Cancer, 
it  has  never  been  permanent.  Its  opera- 
tion has  been  merely  in  confequence  of 
its  powerful  excitement,  in  which  it 
feems  fuperior  to  every  other  fubftance, 
and  which  very  power  probably  renders  it 
ultimately  injurious.  It  has  commonly 
happened,  that  tremors  and  palfies  have 
quickly  fucceeded  the  temporary  and  ap- 
parent advantage,  that  has  been  obtained. 

/ 

* Mr.  JusTAMOND  in  one  cafe  a<iminiftcrcd  white 
arfen.ic,  to  the  extent  of  two  grains  for  ftx  months  daily, 
w'ith  apparent  relief,  which,  however,  was  only  tempo- 
rary ; — a ftrong  proof,  indeed,  both  of  the  real  inefficacy 
of  the  method,  and  of  the  extraordinary  torpor  of  the 
fyftem  in  this  difeafe. — See  Justamond’s  account  of  his 
treatment  of  Cancers,  Sec.  p.  43, 
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The  condition  of  the  limbs  in  the  ad- 
vanced Itages  of  Cancer,  is  very  fimilar 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  imme- 
diate introdudtion  of  arfenical  poifon. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  from  any  thing 
that  has  been  faid,  that  this  moft  active 
fubftance  may  not,  in  difereet  hands,  be 
applied  occafionally  to  ufeful  purpofes. 
Torpor  often  arifes  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
fyftem  from  temporary  caufes,  to  remove 
which  arfenic  is,  perhaps,  the  moll 
powerful  inhrument  we  polfefs.  I Ihould 
with  even  its  ufe  to  be  extended  to  cer- 
tain cafes  of  great  hazard,  in  which  our 
means  of  relief  are  at  prefent  very  feeble 
and  inefficient ; and  ful'pecl,  from  its  ex- 
traordinary efficacy  in  intermittent  fevers, 
that  there  are  periods,  in  fevers  arifing 
from  contagion,  in  which  ft  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed.  But  wherever  we 
are  able  to  increafe  the  real  power  and 
energy  of  the  conltitution,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  to  do  this  mult  be  far  prefer- 
able to  all  the  methods  pra<Mifed  for  ex- 
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citing  the  a6tions  of  the  fydem,  particu- 
larly by  agents,  which  may  be  deftru6tive 
to  the  frame  itfelf. 

I have  had  the  opportunity  of  ufing 
this  method  in  four  cafes ; one  of  a dif- 
eafed  condition  of  the  tongue,  which  was 
intradtable  by  medicine  ; in  a fecond  of  a 
difeafed  nofe,  which  was  ftill  more  threat- 
ening ; and  in  two  cafes  of  genuine  Can- 
cer of  the  female  breaft.  In  none  of 
them,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  has  it 
difappointed  the  hopes  I had  formed  of  its 
power.  I Ihall  relate  the  particulars  of 
each. 

CASE  T. 

• 

The  particulars  of  this  difeafe  will  be 
related  under  the  article  of  Gout,  in  the 
words  of  the  patient  himfelf. 


CASE  II. 

Mrs.  Moore,  the  wife  of  a refpe6table 
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tradefman  in  Portland- ftreet,  had  per- 
ceived an  aching  pain  in  the  left  fide  of 
the  nofe,  about  a year  and  a half  ago.  It 
afterwards  affedled  mofl:  the  right  fide,  and 
a kind  of  hlTure  appeared  on  the  cartila- 
ginous fepiuin  upon  this  fide.  The  nofe 
became  ftiff,  and  could  not  bear  hand- 
ling, without  exciting  pain  ; the  noftrils 
were  a little  fwollen;  and  though  there 
was  no  appearance  of  inflammation,  nor 
any  rednefs,  there  was  a perpetual  fenfe 
of  burning  heat  at  the  extremity.  There 
was  no  difcharge,  but  the  difeafed  part 
was  rather  preternaturally  dry.  She  con- 
fulted  many  eminent  practitioners ; among 
others.  Dr.  Baillie,  Dr.  Hooper,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  and  Mr.  Cline  ; but  the 
difeafc  continued  to  gain  ground.  The 
aching  pain  was  almoft  conflant  and  de- 
prefsing,  and  it  fpread  higher  up  towards 
the  frontal  finufes.  The  general  health  was 
much  broken,  flie  had  loft  her  flefb,  the 
fpirits  were  greatly  deprefled,  the  appe- 
tite was  bad,  the  ftrength  impaired, 
though  file  was  ftlll  equal  to  many  of  her 
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occupations;  and  the  countenance  had  that 
Jurid  and  truly  plumbean  afpedl,  which  is 
fo  charadterilVic  of  thefe  difcafes  in  their 
moft  fufpicious  forms. 

She  firfl  attempted  to  ufe  the  regimen 
I have  advifed  in  thefpringof  1804-,  and 
purfued  it  fteadily  for  fix  weeks ; but 
finding  no  benefit,  and  feeling  an  unconir 
mon  fenfe  of  weaknefs  and  lowneis,  Ifie 
abandoned  it.  She  afterwards  was  pcr- 
fuaded  to  take  to  it  again,  and  finding  her 
ftomach  eafier,  even  from  an  imperfedt 
adoption  of  it,  about  Junefiie  refolved  to 
adhere  tq  it  with  regularity.  I did  not  fee 
her  from  this  time  till  the  Odtober  follow- 
ing. "she  then  complained,  tliat  the  local 
difeafe  was  no  better ; ffie  tliought  it  even 
worfe,  and  that  the  pain  had  advanced  fiill 
higher  up  tfie  nofe,  But  fhe  confeircd 
that  her  health  was  better  ; the  appetite, 
firength,  and  fpirits,  were  all  improved  ; 
the  countenance,  too,  had  lofi  its  plum- 
bean  appearance,  which  was  changed  into 
fimple  palenefs.  Thus  I was  convinced^ 
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that  the  conftitulion  is  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement in  thefe  difeafes. 

In  another  month  the  progrefs  was  more 
decided.  The  countenance  was  dill  more 
improved.  The  fenfation  of  burning  heat 
at  the  tip  of  the  nofe  was  gone  ; it  had 
become  more  flexible,  and  flie  could  bear 
handling  it  without  uneaflnefs.  The  aching 
pain  was  nearly  the  fame.  At  this  time 
(he  went  into  the  country,  where  flie  has 
remained  ever  fince.  Mr.  Moore  informs 
me  (Feb.  18,  1805),  that  the  amendment 
has  continued  to  be  uniformly  progrefsive. 
7Te  .appetite  is  quite  reflored,  and  the 
health  is  good.  The  aching  pain  is  much 
diminilhed  in  feverity,  and  it  is  confined 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe.  The  inter- 
vals of  perfedt  eafe  are  alfo  of  much 
longer  duration.  The  anxiety  and  de- 
prefsion  of  fpirits  are  quite  removed*. 

' * I am  very  little  anxious  to  enquire,  whether  this 
difeafe  or  that  of  the  tongue  (to  be  related  below)  would 
be  called  Cancer  by  fiirgical  writers.  It  is  quite  enough 
for  my  pyrpqfe,  that  it  was  of  fueh  a kind,  that  the  con-. 
ftitution  was  unequal  to  the  cure. 
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CASE  III. 

The  following  is.  by  far,  the  moff  in- 
terefting  of  all  the  cafes,  in  which  the 
cure  has  been  attempted  by  the  ufe  of 
pure  liquids,  whether  we  confider  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  which  is  wholly  une- 
quivocal, the  very  advanced  ftage  at  which 
the  method  has  been  adopted,  or  the  very 
reduced  and  debilitated  condition  of  the 
patient.  Though  I dare  not,  as  yet,  pro- 
nounce that  this  individual  patient  will  be 
reftored,  the  effects  of  the  regimen  have 
been  fo  decided,  as  to  give  me  great  confi- 
^ dence,  that  in  favourable  fubjedts,  the 
Cancer  of  the  female  bread  can  be  era- 
dicated. 

* r 

The  patient,  Mrs.  J s,  is  about  45 

years  of  age.  She  refides  at  a great  didance 
from  the  metropolis.  I faw  her  In  the  be- 
ginning of  O(5tober,  1804.  The  other 
particulars  of  the  hiftory  I have  obtained 
from  the  account  and  letters  of  Dr, 
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'Blount,  who  recommended  the  trial, 
and  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Powell,  of 
AVeobly,  Herefordlhire,  her  furgeon,  and 
Mr.  J- s,  her  hulband. 

I 

The  circumftances  of  the  local  difeafe, 
when  I faw  it,  were  thefe.  The  whole  of 
the  right breaft. was  converted  into  a fchir- 
rous  mafs,  adherent  to  the  fide,  of  a ftony 
hardnefs,  and  with  an  irregular  tubercu- 
lated  furface ; but  it  was  not  of  more  than 
the  natural  fize'.  The  tkin  over  the  fchir- 
rous  tumour  was  entire,  and  of  its  natural 
colour,  but  round  the  tumour  it  was  ele- 
vated into  fpots,  or  empty  veficles;  thefe 
were  mod  abundant  below  the  breaft, 
and  difperfed  upon  the  fide  to  the  diftance 
of  feveral  inches.  Two  of  thefe  vefi- 
cles had  ulcerated  ; one  of  the  ulcers  had 
increafed  to  the  fize  of  a half  crown;  thi« 
had  callous  edges,  and  a ferous  fluid  ex- 
uded from  it,  but  not  very  abundantly. 
The  other  ulcer  was  of  no  more  than  the 
bignefs  of  a pea.  The  glands  of  the  axilla 
were  fwollen,  and  Dr.  Blount  fufpedfed 
the  mefenferic  glands  to  be  in  the  fame 
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condition  ; but  from  what  fymptoms  he 
formed  his  opinion  I am  not  precifely  In- 
formed. Mr.  Cam,  an  eminent  and  very 
experienced  furgeon  of  Hereford,  had 
been  confulted  about  the  propriety  of  an 
operation,  which,  of  courfe,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  wholly  unadvifable. 

The  conflltutlonal  fymptoms  were,  if 
pofsible,  ftill  more  unfavourable  than  the 
local.  She  had  been  long  in  a very  feeble 
flate  of  health  ; the  gums  were  loofe  and 
fpongy,  and  hardly  any  teeth  remained  in 
the  head  ; the  difeafe  of  the  bread:  had 
been  formed  about  a year  and  a half.  The 
drength  was  much  reduced,  the  extremi- 
ties cold,  die  was  emaciated,  and  had  dif- 
fered pains  like  rheumatifm,  during  which 
the  lower  limbs  had  been  almod  paralytic  ; 
the  pulfe  was  quick  and  feeble. 

t 

She  began  the  courfe  of  diftilled  water 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1804.  Previous  to 
its  life,  the  drength  had  been,  linking  ra- 
pidly, and  the  local'difeafe  had  been  like- 
wife  gaining  ground.  The  fmall  ulcer 
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formed  after  it  had  been  entered  upon ; 
but  after  the  courfe  had  been  continued  a 
month,  no  further  ulceration  took  place, 
and  ever  hnce  that  period  the  local  dif- 
eafe  has  been  almort  entirely  ftationary. 
Dr.  Blount  therefore  thinks,  “ that  from 
“ the  ulcerative  procefs  there  is  no  longer 
“ any  apprehenfion.”  The  larger  ulcer 
at  the  end  of  feven  months,  Mr.  Po  well 
informs  me,  “ is  rather  wider,  but  the 
“ dlfcharge  from  it  Is  diminiiiied.”  The 
breafi;  itfelf  Is  nearly  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion: the  change,  however,  that  has  taken 
place  has  been  for  the  better.  This  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  patient,  who  is  the  bed 

judge;  and  Mr.  J s fays,  “we  have 

great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  com- 
plaint  in  her  bread  is  much  relieved.” 

The  effedt  upon  the  conftitution  has 
not  been  fo  fatisfaefory,  though  dill  it  has 
been  fuch,  as  not  to  exclude  hope.  For 
between  four  and  five  months  the  health' 
continued  to  decline,  and  the  drength  to 
decay  more  and  more.  About  the  middle 
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of  November,  the  general  pains  were  fo 
fevere  as  to  excite  convuHions,  and  the 
ftrength  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  her 
friends  and  medical  attendants  defpaired 
of  her  recovery.  But  fince  that  time, 
the  health  has  been  mending.  The  debi- 
lity is  ftill  very 'great;  but  Hie  thinks  her- 
felf  better,  and  is  thought  fo  by  her 
friends.  She  perfeveres  in  the  regimen 
advifed,  and  takes  medicines,  confifting 
of  calomel  and  fulph.  aurat.  antimon. 
sethiops  mineral,  and  nitre,  by  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  a noted  London  do6lor,  who, 
however,  has  never  fcen  her,  nor  can  (as 
I believe)  have  been  ever  corre6tly  in- 
formed of  the  circumftances  of  her  cafe. 

I hope  to  be  excufed  for  entering  fo 
much  in  detail  on  this  cafe.  It  is  clear, 
tliat,  had  it  been  allowed  to  follow  its 
ufual  courfe,  the  Ikin  having  a6lually 
begun  to  partake  of  the  difeafe,  every 
one  of  the  fpots  or  veficles  would  have 
become  the  centre  of  an  ulcer,  which 
would  have  fpread,  and  the  whole  fide 
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would  have  been  excoriated.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  the  patient  muft  have  funk 
many  months  ago,  exhaufted  by  the  dif- 
charge  and  worn  out  by  the  irritation. 
As  therefore  in  this  cafe,  the  local  dif- 
eafe,  which  was  becoming  rapidly  worfe, 
has  for  upwards  of  fix  months  been  kept 
ftationary,  and  as  life  has  been  evidently 
prolonged  for  many  months,  and  the  ap- 
pearances under  the  worft  circiimftances 
have  improved,  whatever  may  be  the 
event,  I cannot  but  think  myfelf  juflified 
in  the  confidence  I have  expreffed,  that 
in  favourable  fubjedts,  the  Cancer  of  the 
female  breafi:  can  be  eradicated. 


CASE  IV. 

In  a fecond  inftance,  the  influence  of 
this  regimen  upon  a cancerous  breafi:  has 
been  evident  to  my  own  eyes.  The  pa- 
tient, Mrs.  S , a refpedtable  woman, 

aged  56 f has  had  a fchirrous  tumour  of  the 
right  breafi:  eighteen  years.  For  the  three 
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Jaft  years,  the  flcin  over  the  dlfeafed  breaft 
has  beeome  red,  tlie  tumour  adheres  to  tlic 
fide,  and  has  every  charadteriftic  of  the 
true  Caneer.  The  glands  of  the  axilla  are 
fwollen.  At  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
tumour  there  was  a portion  whieh,  from 
the  florid  rednefs  of  the  flcin,  heat  and 
tumefadtion,  I judged  to  be  in  a flate  of 
adtive  inflammation.  She  ufcd  the  courfe 
of  diftilled  water  a month.  In  a fort- 
night’s time  the  rednefs  of  the'flvin  over' 
,the  inflamed  part  began  to  dimlnifh,  and 
eontinued  to  do  fo  (though  with  fome 
fludtuation)  as  long  as  flie  perfevered  in 
the  courfe. 

Whilfl:  living  in  the  common  way,  but 
avoiding  fermented  liquors  almoft  entirely, 
except  the  local  difealc,  this  patient  felt 
in  a comfortable  flate  of  health,  and  her 
fpirits  ^^'ere  good.  But  inflantly  upon 
conflning  herfelf  to  the  diftilled  water, 
flie  experienced  conliderablc  general  un- 
eaflnels.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  flie 
had.fo  great  a fenfe  of  debility,  languor 
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and  lownefs,  accompanied  with  fo  much 
palenefs  of  the  countenance  and  fhrinking 
of  the  features,  that  flie  renounced  the 
trial.  Nor  am  I furprifed,  that  I did 
not  poflfefs  fufficient  authority,  to  make 
her  believe,  that  thefe  fymptoms  (they 
were  too  mild  to  be  alarming)  fhould  be 
confidered  as  proofs  of  the  adtivity  of  the 
' • method,  and  furnifhed  the  drongeft  mo- 
tive for  perfeverance. 


o. 
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H()W  much  foever  the  humoral  patho- 
logy has  been  decried,  hnce  the  dodtrines 
of  Cullen,  founded  upon  thofe  of  Bag- 
Liviandof  Hoffman,  have  been  preva- 
lent, the  notion  of  Gout  being  occafioned 
by  the  adtion  of  a morbific  matter  is  by 
no  means  eradicated.  Even  within  thefg 
few  years,  the  opinion  of  the  'excefs  of 
acidity  has  found  partizans ; and  I believe 
it  is  full  as  rational  as  the  more  abhrufe 
explanations  of  metaphyfical  theorifts.  As 
the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  Edinburgh 
fchool  has  laboured  with  fingular  earneft- 
nefs,  to  deftroy  this  opinion,  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  a gouty  humor,  it  may  be  w'orth 
while  briefly  to  notice  the  arguments  he  has 
adduced. 
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1ft.  “ There  is  no  dlre6t  evidence  bf 
“ any  morbific  matter  being  prefent  in 
“ perfons  difpofed  to  gout.”  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  againft  it,  fince  we  have  not 
known  how  to  anaiyfe  the  blood.  “ There 
“ are  no  marks  of  any  morbid  ftate  of  the 
' “ fluids,  previous  to  the  attack.”  Nor  are 
there  any  fuch  marks,  before  the  fecondary 
lymptomsof  fyphilis,  for  example,  though 
we  are  certain  that,  in  this  cafe,  apoifbn 
is  circulating  through  the  fyftem. 

2d.  “ The  fuppofitions  concerning  the 
“ nature  of  this  matter  have  been  various 
“ and  contradidfory.”  Such  will  ever  be 
the  cafe  in  the  abfence  of  experiment, 
and  the  fuppofition  itfelf  may,  notwith>* 
Handing,  be  founded  in  truth. 

3d.  ‘‘  It  is  inconfiftent  with  tfie  pheno- 
“ mena  of  the  difeafe.”  This,  is  afferted 
without  proofj  and  no  more  reafonable  ex- 
planation has  as  yet  been  offered. 

4th.  “ The  operation  of  this  matter 
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“ ought  to  be  uniform  ; whereas  it  is  fll- 
“ inulant  in  tlie  limbs  and  fedative  in  the 
‘‘  flomach.”  The  true  operation  of  the 
matter  is  previous  to  the  Jit,  when  it  is  de- 
bilitating in  the  limbs,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ifomach. 

The  5th  objection  only  refutes  a feeble 
argument,  and  the  6th,  entering  into  the 
nature  of  hereditary  difeafes,  would  lead 
us  into  a difcufsion  too  extenfive  for  this 
place,  and  very  little  to  the  purpofe. 

7th.  “ It  is  ufelefs  and  neglected  in 
“ pradlice.  When  the  gout  has  affedted 
the  ftomach,  nobody  thinks  of  corredt- 
ing  the  matter  fuppofed  to  be  prefent,  ' 
“ but  of  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  fibres.^* 
But  may  not  tonics  owe  their  power  to  a 
chemical  adtion  on  the  liquids  contained 
in  the  flomach  r It  is  experience  that  has 
taught  their  utility;  of  their  mode  of 
operation  we  are  flill  ignorant. 

8th.  “ It  explains  nothing,  without 
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**  fuppofing  the  matter  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  moving 
“ powers;  and  this  change,  produced  by 
“ other  caufes,'  explains  every  circum- 
“ fiance,  without  the  fuppofition  of  a 
“ morbific  matter.”  But  it  is  an  un- 
doubted truth,  that  the  blood  is  the  great 
agent  upon  the  moving  powers,  .either  di- 
re6tly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  fen- 
forium;  and  therefore  a change  in  its  com- 
pofition  mull  be  infinitely  more  powerful, 
than  any  other  caufe  whatever.  Befides 
this,  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  difeafe  has  yet  been  oft'ered,  that  is  at 
fatisfadtory  to  intelligent  enquirers. 

, Lafily,  “ It  is  alfo  fuperfluous,  becaufe 
“ withoutanyfuch  fuppofition,  I think  the 
“ difeafe  can  be  explained  dn  a manner 
“ more  confident  with  its  phenomena, 
“ with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  with  the  method  of  cure,  which  ex- 
“ perience ' has  approved.”  To  anfwer 
this  obje^ion,  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
analyfe  the  Cullenian  theory  of  Gout — a 
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iifelefs  tafk,  as,  I believe,  no  pliyfician 
deems  it  deferving  of  attention,  or  thinks 
that  it  explains  a tingle  fact,  either  of  the 
hiftory  or  treatment  of  the  difeafe. 

Such  is,  in  truth,  the  fum  of  thereafbn- 
ing  againft  the  humoral  pathology  ; for  the 
fame  arguments  may  e?ihly  be  transferred 
to  all  other  difeafes : of  how  little  weight 
they  are,  I leave  to  the  judgment  of 
the  enlightened  enquirer*.  In  the  cafe 
of  Gout,  the  do(?trine  of  its  being  caufed 
by  a morbific  matter  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  its  having  been  fuppofed,  that 
in  the  fit  this  matter  is  depofited  upon  the 
extremities,  and  fo  evacuated  ; a ufelefs 
and  not  very  intelligible  hypothefis.  My 
theory  of  Gout,  if  fo  fimple  an  explana- 
tion merits  the  name,  is  as  follows : — 

• Jt  is  laid  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  given  a found  horfe 
the  glanders,  by  transfufing  into  its  \’eins  the  Ijlood  of  a 
^landered  ^prfe.  Wherever  the  caufes  of  difeafe  have 
been  really  detected,  they  have  been  uniformly  found  ip 
the  operatioQ  of  fome  foreign  matter  on  the  body,  as 
inarlh  miafma,  putrid  effluvia,  variolous,  morbillous,  f^- 
philitic  poifon,  ifc, 
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In  the  gouty  conflitutlon  the  poifon,  ar- 
tificially introduced,  makes  the  bones  radi- 
cally difeafed,  as  in  Scrophula,  and  this 
difeafe  begins  at  the  extremities,  and  affedts 
the  joints  and  their  appendages,  more  than 
the  central  parts  of  the  bone.  Thiscondition 
of  the  parts  exifts  as  much  during  the  in- 
tervals, as  during  the  paroxyfms  of  Gout. 
When  the  conftitution  is  vigorous,  fever 
fits  are  produced  for  its  relief,  during  which 
the  difeafed  parts  inflame5  and  by  this  in- 
flammation are  fometimes  reftored.  The 
power  of  poifons  to  produce  a difeafe  of 
the  bones,  is  obvious  in  the  adtion  of  the 
fyphllitic  poifon,  and  of  its  counter-? 
poifon,  Mercury, 

I 

Id.  The  fird  appearance  of  Gout  is 
often  produced  by  a long  walk,  or  predure 
on  the  foot.  Here  the  difeafe  is  merely 
local,  the  confequence  of  the  parts  being 
unfound,  and  the  fever  is  fymptomatic. — r 
2d.  The  fame  kind  of  accidents  will  bring 
on  a gouty  fwelling  at  any  time,  in  thofe 
who  h^vc  had  frequent  fits. — 3d»  There 
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are  fymptoms  of  the  feet  being  dlfeafed 
before  the  fit,  as  coldnef$  of  the  parts, 
cramps,  fwellingsof  the  veins,  &c. — 4th. 
After  repeated  attacks  the  difeafe  in  the 
feet  is  permanent.  —5th.  In  old  patients 
the  bones  of  the  foot  often  becomes  ca- 
rious, the  fkin  ulcerates,  and  the  carious 
parts  crumble  away. — (?th.  Regular  exer- 
cife  on  foot  very  much  keeps  off  the  Gout 
from  the  parts ; but  riding  and  carriage 
exercife  has  no  fuch  effect.  It  has  even 
been  afferted,  thatthofe,  who  write  much, 
preferve  the  fingers  fo  employed.  All 
tbefe  fa6fs  feem  ftrongly  to  point  out,  that 
the  difeafe,  firft  of  the  toe,  and  afterwards 
of  the  other  joints  is  ftrlclly  local,  and, 
of  courfe,  varying,  as  difeafed  parts  are 
apt  to  do,  with  the  condition ‘of  the  con- 
ffitution,  more  than  parts  that  are  found. 

This  previous  difeafe  of  the  bones  de- 
termines the  feat  of  inflammation,  when- 
ever the  occafional  caufes  are  applied ; as 
a perfon  with  an  unfound  tooth  will  have 
a tooth-ach,  or  inflammation  of  the  jaw 
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by  catching  cold.  It  is  a common  re- 
mark, that  the  circumftances  which  excite 
catarrhal  affe6lions  in  common  fubjedls,  ' 
caufe  gouty  fwellings  in  gouty  habits. 

Whilft,  therefore,  I contend  for  the  ex- 
igence of  a morbific  matter  in  Gout,  I fee 
no  reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  at  all  pe- 
culiar to  gouty  fubjedts,  or  any  other  than 
• the  fame  Septic  Poifon,  which  I be- 
lieve to  lay  the  foundation  of  other  Con- 
flitutional  Difeafes.  And  the  relief  re- 
ceived from  the  paroxyfms  I prefume  to 
be  due,  not  to  the  inflammation  of  the 
feet,  but  to  the  changes  induced  by  the 
procefsof  fever. 

That  paroxyfms  of  common  inflamma- 
tory fever,  aflTuming  various  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  the  local  afle6tion 
united  to  it,  are  very  commonly  a relief 
to  the  conftitution  is,  I think,  a matter 
of  daily  experience.  Such  are  attacks  of 
rheumatifm,  or  eryfipelas.  Thefe,  too,  are* 
like, gout,  often  preceded  by  long  conti- 
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Rued  dyfpepfia,  hypochondriafis,  lofs  of  appe-* 
tite,  general  heavinefs  and  torpor,  head-, 
achs,  &c,  ■ 

As  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
gouty  fever  fits,  neither  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  dyfpeptic  fymptoms,  which  form 
fo  large  a part  of  the  habitual  fufferings 
of  the  patient.  l1ie  fame  fymptoms,  at- 
tended by  all  their  concomitants,  are  to  be 
found  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  in  many, 
nay  in  the  greater  part  of  chronic  difeafes. 
Nor  are  the  more  calamitous  fequel<£j 
which  are  ufual  in  the  latter  ftages,  when 
life  is  drawing  to  a termination,  more  than 
what  are  attendant  upon  decayed  and 
brojcen  conftitutions,  whatever  variety 
there  may  have  been  in  the  form  of  the 
previous  difeafes,  when  the  fyftem  pof- 
feffed  its  original  energies.  Such  are,  for 
example,  (I  quote  from  the  • refpedtable 
authority  of  Dr.  Latham)  “ the  paralytic 
“ tremors  of  the  limbs,  the  convulfive 
“ twitch ings  of  the  mufcles,  the  relaxed 
joints,  the  frequent  fyncope,  the  inter* 
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ruptcd  refpiration,  the  apople<5lic  verti- 
go,  the  cedomatous  extremities,  the 
iiniverfal  marafmus*.”  All  thefe  fymp- 
toms  are  to  be  found  afibciated  with  dif- 
eafes  of  different  denominations,  and  may 
reafonably  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  fomething  common  to  the  whole  tribe, 
and  not  peculiar  to  any  Angle  genus. 

What  Is  really  peculiar  and  fpecific 
jmift  be  looked  for  m an  original  peculi- 
arity of  the  conftitution,  rather  than  in 
the  adfion  of  a peculiar  matter.  This  pe- 
culiarity appears  to  have  its  feat  in  the 
abiions  of  the  flomach  : but  as  we  have 
but  a very  rude  notion  of  the  procefs  of 
digeftion,  we  can  fpeak  of  it  only  in  very 
general  terms.  The  Itomach  however  is 
commonly  in  fuch  a condition  as  to  bear 
Simulating  applications,  which  feem  al- 
moS  requifite  for  the  proper  performance 
of  its  fundtions.  This  is  fo  much  the 
pafe,  that  even  in  a ftate  of  fever  (liniu- 


^ Aatham  on  Rheumatifm  and  Gout,  p»7U 
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lant  matters,  as  wine,  fpices,  &c.  are  not 
injurious;  at  leaft,  by  no  means  in  the 
fame  degree  as  in  other  confiitutions. 
Hence,  according  to  our  prefent  habits, 
gouty  perfons  ^re  placed  between  two 
rocks,  fo  that  if  they  deer  clear  of  one, 
they  almofl:  inevitably  fplit  on  the  other. 
The  ufe  of  ftimulants][eventual}y  deftroys 
the  digeftive  organs,  and  accelerates  the 
difeafes  attached  to  the  latter  ftages  of 
life.  The  abftradting  of  them  frequently 
throws  the  fyftem  into  a diredf  ftate  of 
atony,  from  which  it  may  be  impofsible 
to  raife  it. 

This  lafl:  condition  has  very  often  been 
the  confequence  of  the  milk  diet  indif- 
creetly  undertaken.  This  courfe  has 
flopped  the  paroxyfms  of  gout,  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  which  a certain  vigour  of  the 
arterial  fyftem  is  efl'ential.  But  it  has  not 
eradicated  the  gouty  diathejis,  for,  on  re- 
fuming the  former  habits,  it  has  appeared 
again  in  its  original  feverity,  If  the  con- 
flitution  has  been  found;  whilft  in  others. 
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it  has  Induced  a permanent  ftate  of  atony 
and  debility.  There  are  numbers,  how- 
ever, to  whom  this  experiment  is  imprac- 
ticable, fince  to  moft  gouty  flomachs  milk 
is  abfolutely  indigeftibie. 

t 

The  fyftem  which  I have  laid  down,  of 
confining  the  patient  to  the  ufe  of  pure 
liquids,  promifes  to  give  all  the  advantages 
of  the  milk  diet,  or  rather  to  fuperfede  it, 
by  rendering  harmlefs  a reafonable  indul- 
gence of  other  habits.  This  practice 
ftrengthens  and  reftores  the  digeftive  or- 
gans more  powerfully  and  permanently,- 
than  any  medicine  can  pofsibly  do.  In- 
dependently, therefore,  of  all  theory,  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial in  a difeafe,  the  fomes  of  which  is 
allowed  by  common  content  to  be  feated 
in  the  organs  of  digeftion.  In  Gout  too, 
the  whole  frame,  even  parts  the  moft  re- 
mote, fympathife  more  diredtly  with  the 
affedtions  of  the  fiomach,  than  in  other 
diforders.  If  therefore  the  flomach  can 
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be  radically  reftored  to  a healthful  condi- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
body  will  be  reftored  vvitli  it* 

But,  i aril  happy  to  add,  this  is  not  a 
theoretical  fpeculation,  framed  in  the  clofet, 
and  annihilated  by  the  firft  touch  of 
folid  experience.  The  firft  perfon  (befides 
the  family,  W'hich  underwent  the  courfe 
I have  related)  who  followed  my  advice 
Is  a gentleman,  who  had  been  long  a 
martyr  to  this  difeafe.  He  has  now  ftea- 
dily  purfued  it  about  a year  and  a halfj 
and  the  adyantage  received  has,  undoubt- 
edly, far  exceeded  the  expedlations  I had 
formed  of  its  efficacy.  He  has  thought 
right  (from  that  principle  of  public  fpirit, 
for  which  he  has  been  diftinguiflied 
through  life)  to  draw  up  a very  minute 
Retail  of  all  the  circumflances  of  his  cafe, 
in  two  letters  addrcfifed  to  myfelf,  which 
(with  his  permifsion)  I here  fubjoim 
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LETTER  I. 

jRowdel,  Suflex>  September  30tk>  1804.'= 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  wifh  me  to  give  you  the  moft  ac- 
curate detail  of  the  effects  of  eonfining 
tnyfelf  to  the  drinking  of  diftilled  water, 
which  I now  have  done,  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  1803.  You  know 
how  miferable  a martyr  I was  to  the  Gout, 
which  firft  affedted  me  about  thirty-live 
years  ago*.  In  the  beginning  I ufually 
had  it  every  year;  for  fome  years  after-* 
wards  it  attacked  every  other  year;  but 
the  fits  became  more  violent,  of  longer 
duration,  and  more  univerfally  dilFufed 
over  my  frame.  The  lalt  violent  fit  I had 
I find  marked  in  my  almanack  of  that 
year,  the  15th  of  January,  1802.  I re- 
mained fix  weeks  in  the  country  extreme- 
ly ill.  I then  thought  it  neceffary,  wrapt 

• The  firfl;  fymptoms  of  Gout  appeared  at  the  age 
of  twenty-feven,  but  the  firft  regular  fit  was  at  the  age  of 
forty,  about  twenty-two  years  ago. 
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up  in  blankets,  to  proceed  to  town  for 
better  advice;  there  1 remained  above  a 
month  confined  to  the  houfe.  The  feve- 
rity  of  the  fit  being  fomewhat  abated,  I 
returned  again  to  the  country,  and  did 
Kot  recover  the  effe6i;s  of  that  fit  till  the 
month  of  Auguft  following.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  I commenced  the  courfe  you 
advifed  of  diftilled  water,  under  the^ 
greateft  apprehenfions  of  being  again  at- 
tacked the  enfuing  winter,  as  it  was  the 
the  year  I expelled  it.  To  my  agreeable 
furprize,  the  only  fymptom  I had  of  Gout 
that  winter  was,  after  a very  long  and 
fatiguing  walk  in  London,  to  feel  a flight 
attack  in  my  heel,  which  lafted  me  three 
or  four  days;  and  once  again  in  the  fpring 
I felt  a gouty  affedtion  in  the  left  Iiand 
for  about  a week.  The  extraordinary 
fliffnefs  upon  my  ancles,  which  I had 
been  fubje6t  to  for  a feries  of  years,  is 
totally  removed.  I can  now  take  long 
walks  without  feeling  any  ill  confequences 
from  it,  or  any  return  of  the  Gout,  which 
was  never  before  the  cafe. 
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I feared  m5^felf  liable  to-be  attacked  by* 
another  and  more,  ferious  calamity,  which 
I felt  yearly  increafing  upon  me ; I mean 
a difeafed  condition  of  the  tongue.  This 
uncafinefs  feveral  years  ago  affedled  me  by 
an  extraordinary  drynefs,  tingling  and 
'aching,  particularly  in  the  morning.  On 
fiiTt  waking,  it  appeared  to  me  as  fome- 
thing  not  belonging  to  myfelf;  but  as  if  it 
were  a dried  tongue  put  into  my  mouth, 
whofe  flexibility  was  impaired  and  almoft 
deftroyed.  It  has  nov/  in  a great  meafure 
regained  its  moifture  and  flexibility;  it  has 
fometimes  a tingling  in  the  morning,  but 
the  aching  pain  is  gone,  though  yet  occa- 
fionally  an  uncomfortable  feeling  arifes, 
particularly  if  I ever  exceed  a glafs  or 
two  of  wine,  which  is  fometimes  unavoid- 
able from  company. 

A further  circuniftance  I think  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  which  may  in  fome 
meafure  account  to  you  for  the  rife  of 
this  complaint  in  my  tongue.  In  the 
year  1778-9,  Z returned  from  the  Eaft 
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Indies  for  the  la’ll  time.  I came  In  a 
French  hiip,  as  all  the  Englilh  ones  were 
departed.  I'he  pafl'age  was  of  eight 
months^  and  the  Ihip  wretchedly  pro- 
vided with  frelh  provifions  and  water. 
For  a feries  of  time  we  had' nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  fait  provifions,  and  thofe 
putrid  and  full  of  worms.  This,  I appre- 
hend, was  the  caufe  of  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  my  juices;  as  almod  immedi- 
ately after  my  arrival  in  England,  I was 
attacked  with  a very  violent  fever,  which 
fell  upon  mv  lower  gums,  and  deprived  me 
in  the  end  of  all  thofe  teeth.  Soon  alter 
I felt  a circle  riling  and  gradually  extend- 
ing itfelf  towards  the  root  of  my  tongue, 
occupying  internally  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  including  the  tongue;  this  I 
occafionally  walked  with  warm  water  and 
fpirits  of  wine,  which  caufed  it  to  fmart 
exceedingly,  whim  the  found  parts  bore 
it  without  pain.  This  circle  has  been 
gradually  decveafing,  fince  I have  drunk 
the  diftilled  water;  it  is  now  eonlined  to 
the  lips  and  end  of  the  tongue,  whereas 
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it  was  before  getting  gradually:  more  and 
more  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

t' 

My  ftomach  for  a great  many  years  was 
troubled  with  wind,  acidity,  violent  heat,  ' 
cramps  atid  diftehtion,  with  acute  pain 
after  eating.  The  acid  I now  feel  very 
little,  of  diHention  none  after  eating:  I 
have  occafionally  fuffered  the  cramps,  but 
the  heal  is  gone.  Within  the  laft  month 
the  pain  has  been  greatly  relieved. 

I had  a feeling  of  perpetual  tightnefs 
about  the  head,  and  often  fevere  thumps,^ 
as  if  from  external  violence.  The  thumps 
I now  feldom  feel,  and  by  no  means  fo 
violent  as  they  were,  and  the  tightnefs  has 
left  me  entirely. 

in  addition  to  this,  I had  all  oven  my 
bread:  and  (boulders  a violent  yellow  fcurfy 
and  itching  eruption,  eating  into  Uie  flelh  ; 
this  is  fo  totally  removed,  that  nothing  can 
be  perceived  of  it  but  the  veftiges  in  the 
(kin,  which  I fuppofe  will  always  remain* 
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I think  it  proper  to  add,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  this  fummer,  commencing  about 
the  hay  harvefl,  I was  feized  with  a mort; 
violent  cough,  attended  with  an  enormous 
defluxion  both  from  the  head  and  bread, 
throwing  up  by  cougli  a flrong  tough 
yellow  phlegm.  This  made  me  fomewhat 
appreheniive  of  an  attack  upon  the  lungs; 
but  it  is  now  almoft  gone,  and  inftead  of 
any  ill  refult,  I feel  myfelf  infinitely 
better  in  health,  than  I have  been  for  the 
laft  twenty  years. 

My  appetite,  which  has  been  always' 
very  bad,  remains  nearly  in  the  fame  date ; 
but  this  may  perhaps  arife  from  too  feden- 
tary  a life,'  as  I obferve  by  travelling  about 
I occadonally  recover  it.  My  bowels  dill 
continue  condipated ; and  the.  deep  I get, 
though  fhort,  is  peufedtly  found. 

I diall  certainly  perfevere  in  continuing 
to  drink  the  didilled  water, ' having  al- 
ready found  fuch  great  benefit  fiom  it, 
and  doubt  not  in  the  end  it, will  redorc 
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me,  as  far  as  can  be  expeaed  at'  the  age 
of  fixty-two  years. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  I con- 
fine myfelf  to  a pint  of  wine  a day,  never, 
if  pofsible,  exceeding  it,  and  never  find- 
ing any  ill  effeas  from  it;  if  at  any  time 
I exceed  that  quantity,  I am  fure  to  fuffer 
by  it. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

your  affeaionatc  and  faithful  fervant, 
Charles  Gorin&. 

P.S.— On  reading  over  this  letter,  I find 
I have  not  fully  explained  what  I mean  by 
my  laft  fit  of  the  Gout  being  fo  univer- 
fally  difiufed:  it  occupied  every  one  .of 
the  great  joints  of  the  body;  ancles,  knees, 
elbows,  wrifts,  and  fhoulders. 

To  Dr.  Lambe, 

King's  Road,  Bedford  Row. 
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As.feveral  months  have  elapfed  huce 
this  letter  was  written,  he  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  account,  of  what  has 
fmce  occurred,  * 

LETTER  II. 

My  dear  Sir, 

A fecond*  winter  is  now  pafied  without 
any  fit  of  the  Gout,  though  certain!}'  I 
deferved  one  by  my  imprudence,  in  ex- 
pofing  myfelf  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  getting  very  wet  in  my  feet 
in  October  laft;  the  confequence,  how- 
ever, was  a very  fevere  rheumatick  attack 
in  my  right  fhoulder,  the  pain  of  which 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Gout  during  a 
fortnight;  and  was  effedtually  removed  by 
two  blifters.  This  attack  was  followed  by 
a flight  appearance  of  Gout  in  my  left 
hand,  which  lafted  two  or  three  days. 

Since  this,  my  health  has  been  more 

* From  the  ufe  of  the  difUlled  water,  but  a third  ftom 
the  laft  paroxyfm. 
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confirmed  than  ever.  My  appetite  is  .novy 
quite  refiored,  and  is  indeed  better  than  I 
ever  before  poffefied. 

My  head  is  quite  well ; I feel  only  fbme 
flight  uneafy  fenfations  occafionally  in  m^ 
tongue,  if  I cateh  cold. 

The  only  inconvenience  I now  feel  is  a 
torpor  of  the  bowels,  which  is  ftill  conli- 
derable.  I have  found  for  thefe  three 
months  pall  my  inclination  to  wine  greatly 
abated;  in  confequence  of  which,  I have 
reduced  my  pint  of  wine  to  three  glalfes, 
and  I think,  without  inconvenience,  I 
could  do  without  that. 

Adieu,  ever  yours, 

London,  Charles  Goring. 

March  18,  1805. 

This  minute  and  faithful  account  re- 
quires little  comment.  I may  be  allowed 
to  obferve,  that  fome  of  tlie  fadfs  related 
cannot,  by  any  difiortion  of  fcepticifm  or 
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prejudice,  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  to 
any  other  caufe,  than  that  afsigned  by  the 
relator.  Paroxyfms  of  Gout,  indeed,  will 
occafionaliy  have  irregularities  in  their  in- 
tervals ; and  they  have  been  kept  off  by 
internal  medicines,  though  almoft  always, 
eventually,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the^ 
patient.  But  in  the  example  before  us, 

' the  refloration  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
ancles,  the  difappearance  of  the  cutaneous 
eruption,  the  flow  and  gradual  cure  of 
the  difeafed  condition  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  the  affeeffion  of  the  head,  and,  fi- 
nally, the  complete  refforation  of  the  ap- 
petite, but  not  till  after  the  courfe  had 
been  followed  for  fourteen  months  at  leaft; 
all  thefe  phenomena  wholly  exclude  the 
fufpicion  of  delufion  from  any  fource 
whatever,  apd  jrrefiltibly  imprefs  thp  mind 
with  the  convidtion,  that  the  cure  of  this 
opprobrium  medicorum  is  no  longer  hidden 
in  “ the  well  of  Democritus,”  where  our 
honeff’  Sydenham  hath  placed  it,  but  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mofi;  fimple  practice, 
that  can  be  devifed. 
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But  I do  not  regard  the  Gout  of  this 
gentleman  as  cured.  As  in  the  cafe  of  Mr, 

M s’s  headachs,  (pagd  79)  I confider 

the  paroxyfms  to  be  fuppreiled,  but  the 
diathefis  not  as  yet  to  be  eradicated.  Still 
a little  excefs  in  wine,  expofure  to  cold, 
and  other  caufes  are  apt  to  bring  on  gouty 
pains,  which  laft  for  a day  or  two,  and 
then  difappear.  If  the  diathefis,  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  Gout,  can  be  era- 
dicated entirely  in  three  years,  the  prac- 
tice, I think,  will  fully  anfwer  every  rea- 
fonable  expedtation. 

After  the  diftilled  water  had  been  ufed 
a few  months,  the  ends  of  all  the  fingers 
became  tender,  and  continued  fo  about  a 
twelvemonth.  It  feems  certain  then, 
''  that,  in  Gout  the  extremities  are  ha- 
bitually and  permanently  difeafed ; that 
from  habit  this  condition  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  unattended  by  fenfation,  but  that  it 
excites  fenfation,  when  the  fenfibility  of 
the  fyftcin  is  increafed,  or  new  habits  are 
formed. 
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The  difrelifh  for  wine,  which  the  life 
of  pure  i^^ater  caufes,  is  ftrongly  exempli- 
fied in  this  cafe.  Mr.  G has  been, 

in  the  younger  part  of  life,  a very  free 
liver,  and  latterly  by  no  means  abftemious 
in  the  ufe  of  wine.  No  one,  who  knows 
the  flate  of  atony  and  languor,  which  op- 
prefl'ed  him,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of 
Gout  in  the  llomach,  to  which  he  was 
fubject  a year  and  a half  ago,  can  doubt 
that,  had  he  tried  to  pradlice  the  fame 
abftemioLifnefs  at  that  time,  the  confe-i 
qlience  of  the  experiment  would  have  been 
fpeedy  and  inevitable  death. 

As  far  as  a fingle  inflance  can  be  al- 
lowed to  prove  any  thing,  it  is  proved  by 
this  cafe,  that  Dijfpepfia,  Gout,  Cancer,* 

* I do  not  call  the  difeafe  of  the  tongue  in  this  cafe  a 
Cancer,  nor  do  I believe  that  it  would  have  ever  become  a 
Cancer;  but  for  this  reafon  only,  becaufe  I think  death 
would  have  been  caufed  by  an  internal  difeafe,  either 
Apoplexy  or  Gout  in  the  llomach.  Mr.  Home  (Obferva- 
tions  on  Cancer,  Cafe  xxiv)  relates  a hillory  of  Cancer  of 
the  breall,  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  bccaufe  the  patient 
was  cut  off  by  Confumption.  In  like  manner,  in  the  cafe 
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Leprti,  and  Apoplexy  are  all  due  to  the 
fame  caufe,  and  that  the  difpofition  to 

before  us, 'the  difpofition  was  cancerous,  oratleafl:  (which 
is  quite  enough  for  my  purpofe)  it  was  fuch,  that  the 
powers  of  the  conftitution  were  unequal  to  the  cure. 
Whether,  therefore,  it  would  have  e'vcr  become  ftritily 
cancerous,  or  not,  is  a matter  of  very  little  moment. 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  Obfervations,  having  treated  of  Can- 
cer as  a furgical  difeafe  only,  I do  not  think  right  to  exa- 
mine his  opinions,  or  thofe  adopted  by  him  from  Mr. 
Hunter,  though  they  feem  very  open  to  criticifm.  But 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Home  fhould  have  relied  a 
point  of  the  firft  practical  importance  (the  advantages  of  an 
early  operation)  rather  upon  infmuation  than  evidence; 
and  Ihould  have  cited  the  telHmony  of  Mr.  Nooth  in  its 
favour,  inftead  of  giving  the  refultof/his  own  experience. 
Nooth  has  faid,  “ that  in  one  hundred  and  two  fchirrous 
“ cafes,  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  where  I per- 
formed  the  operation  by  the  fingle  incifion,  all  remained  , 
“ free  from  any  return  of  the  complaint.”  (Nooth’s  Ob- 
fervations on  Cancer,  p.  83.)  Hill,  of  Dumfries,  too, 
more  than  half  a century  ago.  Hated,  that  of  forty-five 
fchirrous  tumours  extirpated  by  him,  five  only  had  a re- 
turn of  the  difeafe.  But  Dr.  Monro,  about  the  fame  time 
^ aflerted,  that  “ of  near  fixty  Cancers,  which  he  had  been 
“ prefent  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  patients  re- 
“ mained  free  of  the  difeafe  for  two  years.”  (Edinburgh 
Medical  Efiays  and  Obfervations,  vol.  5,  part  i,  p.  346, 
4to  edit.)  Is  the  authority  of  Nooth  fuperior  to  that  of 
Hill?  Is  the  teftimony  of  onc^  who  has  gravely  given 
fuch  a hillory,  as  that  of  his  fixth  cafe,  in  fupport  of  his 
principles,  of  any  weight  at  all? 
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them  may  be  eradicated  by  the  fame  me- 
thod. There  is  hardly  indeed  a chronic 
difeafe,  with  which  Gout  is  not  connedted 
as  a confequence,  as  a concomitant,  or  as 
a precurfor. 

% 

If  we  maturely  refledt  on  the  authentic 
hiftories,  which  have  been  delivered  of  the 
utility  of  the  milk  diet,  we  muft  be  led  to 
the  fame  conclufions.  For  they  are  not 
confumptive  cafes  only,  in  which  this  diet 
has  Ihown  its  efficacy,  or  thofe  attended 
with  hedtic  fever;  but  in  general  it  has 
, been  found  to  polfefs  great  power  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  mod  oppofite  defcriptions. 
The  ability  of  the  ftomach  to  digeft  it 
feems  to  form  the  only  limit  to  its  utility. 
Its  ufe  in  Phthi/iSf  H^moptyfis,  Empyema^ 
and  all  difeafes  attended  with  a flow  fever, 
and  wafting  of  the  flefli,  has  been  cele- 
berated  in  all  ages.  In  articular,  difeafes. 
Gout,  Rheumatifm  and  Sciatica,  it  has 
fhown  fimilar  power.  In  fpafmodic  pains 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  in  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hyflerical  affedtions,  even 
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in  maniacal  and  melancholic  clifeafes,  its 
virtues  have  been  teftified  by  writers  of 
the  higheft  reputation.  Epilepfies  and 
other  convulfive  difeafes,  the  train  of 
fymptoms  denominated  fcorbutic,  herpetic 
eruptions,  and  other  defedations  of  the 
(kin  have  been  fometimes  cured,  fome- 
times  and  more  often  palliated  by  the  fame 
regimen*.  It  would  feem  then,  that 
there  is  fome  connecting  link  between  all 
thefe  different  affeCtions;  that  they  all 
participate  of  a common  nature,  and,  if 
to  be  fubdued  at  all,  that  it  muft  be  done 
by  a common  regimen. 

The  affinity  between  Gout  and  Calculus*}- 
is  fo  well  eftabllffied,  that  there  will  be 
little  hefitation  in  admitting,  that  a regi- 
men, which  can  eradicate  the  one,  will 
mod  probably  be  eminently  ufeful  in  the 


• See  Hoffmann:  Opera,  tom.  vl.  De  mirab.  LaS. 
Afm.  Us.  for  authorities  on  this  fubjedt. 

t The  connedlion  between  thefe  difeafes  is  much  Infifted 
upon  by  De  Hakn,  and  Jlluilrated  by  fome  llriking  exam- 
ples. SccDe  Haen,  Rat.  Medend.  vol.  ii.  p,  75,  &c. 
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other.  And  yet  fome  of  the  graveft  me- 
dical writers  have  pronounced,  that  the 
formation  ol  calculous  concretions  is  vvliolly 
unconnedted  with  the.qualities  of  common 
water.  Thefe  concretions,  fay  they,  are 
almoft  entirely  of  an-  animal  nature; 
whereas /common  water  is  contaminated 
only  by  falLne  and  earthy  matter.  Even 
tlie  candid  and  obfervant  Heberden 
has  fupported  this  delnhve  fallacy'^.  I 
hope  prefcntly  to  demonftrate  how  un- 
found the  foundation  is,  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  moft  familiar  and  well  known 
fa(ds  fliould  have  oecahoned  them  to  fuf- 
pedl  their  ignorance,  and  to  be  lefs  confi- 
dent in  their  conclufions.  Every  feaman 
knows,  that  common  water  putrifies,  nay,  , 
that  after  it  has  become  fweet  and  palata- 
ble, it  will  ferment  a fecond  or  a third 
time,  when  tranfported  into  .fouthern 
latitudes.  This  cannot  be  occafioned  by 
the  faliiie  or  earthy  particles  it  may  con- 
tain, but  to  an  impregnation  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter. 

* Medical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  i.  page  6. 
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Calculous  complaints  ate  far  more  fre- 
quent in  fome  fituations,  than-ih  others; 
and  in  certain  diltridts  they  feeiii  endemi- 
cal.  Add  to  this,  that  the  pure-  natural 
fprings  have  been  always  celebrated  for  the 
relief  they  have  afforded  in  thefe  diforders, 
and  other  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs. 
I happen  to  know,  that  a lady  has  at  this 
prefent  time  fixed  her  refidence  at  Malvern 
(greatly  againft  her  inclination),  having 
found  relief  there  in  a complaint  of  this 
nature,  which  was  infupportable  in  other 
places.  Common  water,  therefore,  in- 
creafes  the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  which 
may  be  prefumed  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
difeafes  of  the  urinary  organs^.  This  con- 
dition of  the  urine  muft  increafe  the  fe- 
cretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes; 
which  fecretion,  if  we  may  confide  in  the 
theory  propofed  and  fupported  with  great 
ability  by  Dr.  Austin*,  is  the  origin  ©f 
urinary  calculi. 

* See  Dr.  Austin’s  Treatife  on  the  Origia  and  Compo- 
nent Parts  of  the  Stone  in  the  Urinary  Bladder. 
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Before  1 conclude  I cannot  avoid 
making  one  reflec^tion  on  the  phenomena 
of  difeafe;  it  may  feem  humiliating 
to  profefsional  pride,  but  if  it  tend  to 
promote  rational  indications  in  practice, 
truth  mull:  not  be  facrificed  to  vain  and 
unwarranted  pretenfions.  We  fee  and  ac- 
knowledge in  Gout,  that  the  cure  is  really  . 
performed  by  nature,  whilft  the  difeafe  is 
probably  a creature  of  art*  What  is  ob- 
vioufly  true  in  this  difeafe,  may  it  not  be 
equally  true  in  many  others? ' In  inflam- 
matory fevers  for  inttance,  is  not  the  real 
difeafe  of  the  fyftem  formed  previous  to  • 
the  evident  attack,  and  are  not  the  inflam- 
mation and  fever  the  procefles  of  reftora- 
tion,  as  far  as  reftoration  is  pofsible? 
Further,  are  not  many  fymptoms  of  chro- 
nic difeafes,  the  effedts  of  that  wonderful 
power  inherent  in  the  fyftem,  of  accom- 
modating itfelf,  as  far  as  pofsible,  to  the 
necefsitics  of  the  prefent  fituation  ? 

In  fame  of  the  forms  of  Scrophula,  I 
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think  the  truth  of  this  account  is  ex- 
tremely obvious.  We  fay,  that  Scropliula 
attacks  principally  the  ends  of  the  bones. 
It  feeras  inexplicable  that  a general  clif- 
eafe,  be  it  from  a poifon  or  from  any 
other  fource,  Ihould  have  this  prediledtion, 
as  it  were,  for  one  part  of  the  bone  more 
than  another.  But  let  us  confider,  that 
the  gravity  of  the  limbs  is  fuftained  by  two 
forces,  lit,  by  the  tone  of  the  mufcles, 
and  2dly,  by  the  flrength  of  the  ligaments 
attached  to  the  joints.  In  a deep  Scro- 
phula,  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  is  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  impaired.  Hence 
there  is  an  unnatural  tenfion  perpetually 
adting  on  the  joints,  and  nature  (to  ufe 
the  Ihortell  language)  attempts  to 
flrengthen  the  joint  by  enlarging  the  con- 
nedfing  furface.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  thofe  thick  and  gummy  joints,  which 
are  known  to  be  a fign'  of  weaknefs, 
but  which  are  a fucccdaneuin  to  a 
healthy  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres. 
But  this  ppwer  of  accommodation  has  ne- 
cellarlly  its  limits;  and  if  carried  too  far, 
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degenerates  into  dlfeafe.  In  a ferophu- 
loLis  joint  the  intention  of  nature  is  evi- 
dent, but  the  power  of  etfedting  her  pur- 
pofe  is  dcilroyed. 

Nature  never  appears  more  to  contradidt 
her  own  defigns,  than  when  tlie  thickens 
and  obfufeates  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  or 
deflroys  the  tranfparency  of  the  cryftal- 
line  lens.  But  even  in  this  deviation  from 
the  healthy  ftrudture,  fome  marks  of  de- 
hgn  and  of  accommodation  to  necefsity 
may  be  difcernecl.  For  it  is  curious  to 
remark,  that  in  cafes  of  total  blind nefs, 
the  eyelids  often  continue  clofed  as  if  to 
exclude  the  light;  and  it  has  happened, 
when  a membrane  of  this  kind  has  been 
artificially  removed,'  that  the  imprefsion 
of  light  upon  the  nerve  has  been  intoler- 
' able.  Does  not  this  plainly  fhew,  that  in 
fuch  a cafe  the  original  difeafe  is  in  the 
preternatural  fenfibility  of  the  .nerve,  and 
that  the  thickening  of  the  membranes  is 
merely  an  effedt  of  the  morbid  condition 

ofi  the  fenforium,  and  an  effort  of  natuie 
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to  adapt  the  quantity  of  light  to  the  fen- 
iibility  of  the  fenforium  ? It  would  feem 
.then,  that  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  remove 
this  morbid  fenfibility,  the  membranes 
would  of  themfelves  recover  their  tranf- 
parency. 

If  it  be  fuppofed,  that  in  afcribing  fuch 
multiliirioLis  and  even  oppolite  effects  to  ^ 
.the  agency  of  one  matter,  1 tranlgrefs  the 
juft  rules  of  philofophizing,  and  attribute 
confequences  to  the  production  of  which 
no  hngle  agent  is  adequate,  I anfwer,  that, 
on  the  contrary,,  an  apparent  variety  in 
effect  is  quite  confiftent  with  uniformity 
of  caufe.  If  one  ball  inpinge  upon  an- 
other, motion  either  progrefsive  or  retro- 
grade, or,,  in  fome  cafes,  abfolute  reft 
may  be  the  refult.  Phenomena  are  the 
refult  of  the  relation  between  the  agents 
and  the  fubftances  aCted  upon.  Though  the 
agent  therefore  be  one,  the  relation  may 
be  indefinitely  modified.  Hence  original 
and  intrinfie  varieties  in  the  animal  fyftein 
Avill  produce  correfpondent  varieties  in 
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(Ilfeafes,  though  the  morbific  force  be 
fuppofed  uniform.  In  the  human  fyftcm 
we  fee  united  to  common  and  generic  re- 
femblances  innumerable  differences  like- 
wife,  fo  that  every  individual  has  his 
charadteriftic  peculiarities.  Thus,  there 
arc  differences  of  the  digeftive  powers, 
differences  in  the  oxygenizing  powers, 
differences  in  the  fecerning  powers,  dif- 
ferences, infinite  in  degree  and  in  num- 
ber, in  the  multifarious  proceffes,  which 
are  perpetually  carried  on  in  that  moft 
complicated  and  mofl  wonderful  of  ma- 
chines, an  animal  body.  In  health  thefe 
differences  lay  the  foundation  of  thofe 
diverfities,  in  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  fpecies,  which  are  defcribed  by  the 
doctrine  of  temperaments;  an  arrange- 
ment, which  marks  with  tolerable  precifion 
the  ftronger  and  bolder  features,  by  which 
■ the  principal  varieties  of  the  human  race 
are  chara6terifed,  though  hardly  an  indi- 
vidual coincides  entirely  with  the  arche- 
type, or  aggregate-  of  ideas  affixed  to  the 
general  term.  Thefe  differences  are  ob- 
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vioufly  original  and  connate;  they  appear 
in  the  earlieil  llages  of  life,  but  are  more 
ftriking  and  palpable  in  the  progrefs  of 
life.  Thus  we  fee  in  large  families’, 
children  brought  up  precifely  in  the  fame 
manner  with  different  and  oppofite  confti- 
tutional  temperaments.  As,  therefore,  in 
health,  the  radical  varieties  of  the  fenfo- 
rium  and  important  organs  produce  fuch 
marked  and  unequivocal  varieties  of  tem- 
perament, that  the  forms  of  difeafe  tliould 
be  fubjecT  to  correfponding  varieties,  feems 
conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
rather  than  to  be  a matter  of  objection  or 
altonifhment. 

Much  of  real  and  ferious  difeafe  is  not 
an  obje6t  of  medicine,  ftrictly  fpeaking. 
Imperfe61ions  and  irregularities  in  the 
growth  of  parts,  defeats  of  ,the  organs  of 
fenfation,  difproportion  between  the  mov- 
ing powers  of  the  body  and  the  refiltances, 
are  obvious  examples  of  fuch  difeafe. 
But  the  tendencies  of  nature  are  fo  clearly 
diredted  to  the  moft  perfedt  proportion  and 
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fymmetry,  and  in  moft  of  her  proceftcs  ■ 
the  means  are  adapted  to  the  ends  with 
fuch  profound  and  unfathomable  wifdom, 
that  we  cannot  but  fufpe6t  that,  where  llie 
fails,  it  mud;  be  the  effedt  of  extrinfic  and 
infuperable  violence.  To  remove  thisar-, 
tificial  violence  by  artificial  correv^tlves  is, 
in  truth,  to  re-eflablifli  the  empire  of 
nature.  It  may  be  expedted  that  under  a 
fyftem  of  diet,  which  would  be  truly  pre- 
ventive (if  fuch  a fyitem  can  be  completely 
attained),  thefe  imperfections  would  gra- 
dually become  extin6t,  and  the  human' 
form  would  fpontaneoufly  alfume  the  belt 
pofsible  proportions,  would  be  furnifhed 
with  fenfes  precifely  adapted  to  the  phy- 
fical  fituation,  and  endowed  with  powers 
completely  adequate  to  the  necefsities  of 
the  fpecies. 

The  branch  of  medicine,  which  pro- 
feffes  to  teach  the  prevention  of  difeafes  . 
(the  an tients  called  it though 
doubtlefs  of  great  intereft  to  the  phyfician, 
is  of  ftill  greater  to  the  philofopher., 
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the  phllanthroplfl,  and  to  the  citizen  of 
the  world.'  • ’’ 

To  improve  the  phyfical  man,  is  to  im- 
prove alfo  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
man.  Under  our  prefent  fyltem,  man  being 
morbid  in  his  organization,  he  becomes,  by 
the  laws  of  an  eternal  necefsity,  morbid 
in  his  underftanding  and  in  his  will. 
Hence,  from  the  very  frame  of  his  nature, 
the  germs  of  his  vices,  as  well  as  of  his 
virtues,  are  implanted  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  his  exiftence,  and  are  developed 
by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumftances. 
Laws,  religion,  political  inftltutlons,  and, 
above  all,  moral  education,  may  cultivate 
his  virtuous  tendencies  and  correct  his 
perverfe  propenfities;  but  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  coirfltries,  has  too 
clearly  proved,  that  they  can  do  this  but 
very  imperfedtly,.  All  communities  have, 
therefore,  been  elfentially  immoral,  and 
mufl  ever  be  fo,  whilfl  the  habits  of  the 
individuals  compo/ing  them  remain  un- 
altered. To  eradicate  moral  evil,  the 
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very  nature  of  man  mud  be  changed.  He 
muft  be  rendered  fiiperior  to  artificial 
wants,  or  rather  the  objects  of  them  muft 
ccafe  entirely  to  excite  defire.  But  I 
wander  far  from  my  objetft.  The  hint, 
which  I have  given,  will  be  readily  taken, 
and  its  confequences  purfued,  by  thofe 
truly  good  and  zealous  parents,  who  think 
no  trouble  thrown  away,  which  may  fe- 
. cure  to  their  offspring  the  only  true  bleff- 
ings  of  life,  a healthy  body,  a found  un- 
derftanding,  and  pure  morals. 


1^ 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


1.  PROl’ERTIES  of  ARSENIC  ATED  MANGANESE. 

I 

I BELIEVE  that  Arfenicatcd  Manga- 
nefe  has  been  very  flightly  examined  by 
the  chemifts.  A very  few  experiments 
have  been  made  upon  it  by  the  celebrated 
Scheele;  who,  in  his  experiments  upon 
Arfenic,  has  faid,  that  the  compound  may 
be  refolved  into  its  conftituent  principles  by 
fufion  with  charcoal.  He  precipitated 
neutral  arfenical  falts,  by  adding  to  them 
foliitions  of  Mangaiiefe  in  the  mineral 
acids.  Thefe  precipitates,  which  are 
Arfeniat  of  Manganefe,  were  diftilled  in 
fuch  a heat  that  the  retort  at  laft  melted, 
but  no  Arfenic  was  fublimed,  nor  would  ' 
they  enter 'into  fufion,  but  retained  their 
white  colour;  however,  he  adds,  when 
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mixed  with  charcoal  powder  in  a crucibl^ 
they  flowed,  and  regulus  of  Arfenic  arofe 
in  tiie  form  of  vapour,  while  the  Manga- 
nefe  remained  behind.^  . 

I have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  ex- 
periment: on  the  contrary,  'I  have  made 
very  numerous  trials  to  feparate  the  Arfe-, 
nic  from  this  compound,  but  hitherto  to 
no  purpofe.  I believe  this  admirable 
chemift  was  deceived  by  the  Manganefe  he 
employed  being  contaminated  by  iron. 

. n' 

1. 

1 have  ufed  Manganefe  diflfolved  in 
fulphuric  acid  and  cryftallized  arfeniat  of. 
potafli;  a fait  in  which  the  arfenic  acid 
predominates.  When  thefe  folutions  are 
mixed  together,  a gelatinous  precipitate  is 
formed;  but  if  the  arfenic  acid  is  com- 
pletely faturated  by  the  addition  of  potafli, 
the  precipitate  is  no  longer  gelatinous,  and 


* Scheele’s  Effays,  p.  185. 
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, is  much  more  abundant.  This  precipi- 
tate (A}  thoroughly  edulcorated  with  dif- 
tilled  water,  is  the  matter  I have  operated 
upon.  (B)  For  fubllmation  lhave  uiedglafs 
, tubes,  with  a bulb  at  one  extremity,  and 
bent  a little  above  the  bulb,  fo  as  to  form 
a fmall  retort;  fuch  a retort,  by  a coating 
of  clay  and  fand,  may  be  readily  made  to 
fuftain  a ftrong  heat. 

**  \ 
Imuftadd,  that  the  experiments,  lam 
about  to  relate,  are  in  a degree  expofed  to 
the  fame  objection  as  thofe  of  Scheele; 
namely,  that  the  Manganefe  was  not 
free  from  iron.  I attempted  to  purify  it, 
by  precipitating  the  fulphat  of  Manganefe 
by  carbonat  of  potalh,  and  difTolving  the 
edulcorated  precipitate  in  diftilled  vinegar. 
But  though  I evaporated  the  folution 
nearly  to  drynefs  twice,  I found  that  fome 
iron  (till  adhered  to  the  Manganefe.  I 
fufpedl  alfo,  that  the  arfeniat  of  potafh 
was  contaminated  by  iron,  which  is  a 
fecond  fource  of  error.  For  thefe  reafons 
I have  hardly  mentioned  the  appearances 
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with  precipitants,  tliinking  they  cannot 
be  fully  depended  upon. 

II. 

(A)  The  precipitate  (I.  A)  diflTolvcs  in 
acids  dike  phofphat  of  lime,  and  may  be 
feparated  from  them,  undecorapofed,  by 
faturating  the.  acid.  (B)  If  heated  to 
rednefs  and  then  diffolved  in  muriatic  acid> 
the  acid  becomes  oxygenated,  and  of  the 
j’ed  colour  imparted  by  Manganefe,  if  iron 
be  abundant;  but  if  there  be  little  iron, 
the  folution  is  hardly  coloured,  and  if  the 
Manganefe  be  pure,  I believe  the  folution 
would  be  quite  colourlefs*.  Hence  the 
iinion  of  Manganefe  with  arfenic  acid, 
does  not  prevent  the  oxygenation  of  the 
Manganefe  by  heat. 

I 

III. 

Into  a coated  tube  (I.  B)  I introduced  a 
. little  of  the  precipitate  (I.  A)  mixed  with 


* See  the  note  to  p.  238. 
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charcoal  powder.  When  red  hot,  not  the 
fmalleft  arfenical  odour  could  be  perceived, 
but  (A)  a matter  of  a metallic  appearance 
was  found  fublimed  in  the  tube.  It  re- 
tains its  metallic  fplendor  permanently, 
is  infoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  therefore 
is  not  arfenic,  nor  have  I precifely  afeer- 
tained  its  nature.  This  fublimate  certainly 
contains  fulphur,  but  from  whence  it  is 
derived  I cannot  conjecture.  The  neck 
of  the  tube  had  received  a blue  flaln*,  as 

* 

far  as  it  had  fuftained  a red  heat,  which  is 
indelible  by  acids. 

IV. 

(A)  I mixed  arfeniat  of  IManganefe 
(I.  A)  with  charcoal  powder,  and  made  it 
red  hot  in  a crucible.  (B)  After  all  the 
charcoal  had  been  burnt  off,  I mixed  the 


* Sometimes  this  {lain  is  of  an  afh  colour,  but  at  the 
extremity,  the  fartheft  from  the  bulb,  it  is  always  blue. 
ScHEELE  uniformly  obferved  indelible  ftalns  of  vari- 
ous colours  In  his  experiments  y.  ith  arlenic  acid,  and  the 
different  metals. 
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reliduum*  in  the  crucible  with  foinc  more 
charcoal  powder,  and  treated  a little  of  it 
in  a tube  as  in  (III ).  Some  metallic  fub- 
jimate  rofe  into  the.  tube,  but  without 
any  arfenical  odour,  and  the  neck  of  the 
tube  had  a blue  Itain.  (C)  I therefore 
mixed  the  refiduum  (B)  again  with  char- 
coal, heated  it  flrongly,  and  again  burnt 
off  the  charcoal.  (D)  Now  a little  of  the 
refiduum,  treated  as  in  (III),  yielded  no 
metallic  fublimate,  but  ftill  the  nec-k  of 
the  tube  received  a deep  blue  tinge. 

V. 

(A)  I digefted  arfeniat  of  Manganefe  in 
a folution  of  potafh  for  many  days.  The 
alcaline  folution  was  evaporated  todrynefs, 
mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  and  made 

This  refiduum  in  my  experiments  was  yellow.  But 
1 have  feen  an  arfeniat  of  Manganefe,  which,  after  being 
heated  with  charcoal,  continued  perfeftly  white.  1 at- 
tempted to  form  a fimilar  arfeniat,  by  ufing  the  fame 
Manganefe  even  purified,  but  failed,  I fuppofe  by  the  im- 
perfeftion  of  my  arfeniat  of  potafh.  I believe  there  is  alfo 
an  arfeniat  of  Manganefe,  which  is  foluble  in  water. 
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red  hot  ill  a tube.  The  neck  of  the  tube 
firfi:  received  a deep  blue  (tain ; in  a ftronger 
heat  a flilning  fubftance  fublimed;  it  vvas 
not  arfenic,  but  the  compound  matter  de- 
fcribed  (Iir.  A.)  No  arfenical  odour  was 
emitted.  We  fee  therefore,  that  potafh 
will  not  feparate  the  arfenic  acid  fiom 
Manganefe;  but  dlffolves  a little  of  the 
compound.  (B)  Common  carbonat  of 
potalh,  likewife,  does  not  decompound 
the  precipitate(I.  A.)  when  ftrongly  hdated 
with  it,  but  dilfolves  it  plentifully. 

VI. 

(A)  Arfenlat  of  Manganefe  was  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  miiriat  of  am- 
monia, and  expofed  to  a ftrong  red  heat. 
Ammonia  efcaped  (as  was  evident,  when 
the  experiment  was  made  in  a tube)  and 
the  arfeniat  was  in  part  converted  into  a 
matter  which,  where  the  air  had  not  adfed 
upon  it,  was  of  a Ihining  metallic  ap- 
pearance. (B)  When  the  experiment 
is  made  in  a tube,  Uiis  matter  rifes 
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into  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a black  po\v- 
der  lining  the  tube*  mixed  with  miiriat 
of  ammonia. 

(C)  A deliquefcent  fait  was  alfo  formed, 

I which  had  the  properties  of  muriat  of 
Manganefe  mixed  with  fome  arfenic  acid. 
.1.  Prufsiat  of  potafli  precipitated  this  fait 
white.  2.  Tindlure  of  galls  and  fulphu- 
rated  hydrogen  had  little  or  no  effe6t.  3. 
Cuprat  of  ammonia  was  alfo  precipitated, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  arfenic  acid. 

VII. 

The  refiduum  (IV.  B)  treated  in  the 
fame  way  with  muriat  of  ammonia,  fliows 
the  fame  appearances.  A part  of  the  re- 
fiduum undergoes  a fpecies  of  reduction*, 
and  another  part  is  converted  into  a faline 
matter. 

* In  one  example  (where  the  experiment  was  very 
well  done-  in  a tube,  by  a flrong  heat  being  fuddenly 
applied)  the  black  pow'der  (VI.  D)  rofe  in  the  tube, 
and  there  was,  befides,  a complete  redudlion  of  metal,  in 
grains,  in  the  bulb,  mixed  \^'ith  the  deliquefcent  fair. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  fee  the  caufe  of  this 

% 

fort  of  redudfion.  Both  arfenic  acid  and 
Manganefe  (if  in  the  condition  of.  black 
oxyd)  decompound  ammonia.  The  arfenic 
acid  being  changed  into  arfenious  acid,  or 
.perhaps  into  an  oXyd,  fufes  with  the  Man- 
ganefe, and  gives  this  fhining  metallic  ap- 
pearance. The  muriatic  acid  unites  with 
another  portion  of  the  Manganefe,  and 
makes  the  deliquefcent  falts. 

This  experiment  gives  a ready  method 
of  diftinguiffiing  phofphat  of  lime  from 
arfeniat  of  Manganefe.  If  phofphat  of 
lime  be  heated  with-muriat  of  ammonia, 
the  muriat  fubliines,  and  the  phofphat  is 
left  unchanged. 


vm. 

If  this  refiduuin  (IV^C)  be  heated  to 
rednefs  with  potafli,  the  matter  affiimes  a 
green  colour;  but  when  the  potafh  is  dif- 
folved  in  water,  it  forms  a colourlefs  folu- 
tlon,  nor  is  any  thing  depofited  by  keep- 
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in'g  the  liquor  expofed'to  the  atmofphere. 
But  by  the  ufe  of  due  reagents,  it  may  be 
proved  that  fome>  metallic  matter  is  re- 
tained in  the'alcaiine  fblution.-  ' 

■ . jh:  ini  big  a::.,  j ril  r.  n',**., 

Potath  heated  with  phofphat  of  Man- 
ganefe  alfo  becomes  blue,  and  does  not 
impart  its  blue  colour  to  water. 


(A)  If  a little  of  then'efiduum  (ly.  B), 
mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  be-  put  be- 
tween two  plates  of  copper,  and  the  plates 
be  made  of  a low  red  heat,  the  copper 
receives  a permanent  ftain.  1 he  internal 
parts  of  this  ftain  are  partly  of  an  orange^ 
and  partly  of  a crimfon  colour*;  the  ex- 
ternal are  of -a  whitifh  yellow,  like  that 
caufed  by  pure  arfenic,  except  that  the 
tinge  is  more  yellow. 

. ; 

(B)  The  refiduum  (IV.  C)  was  treated  in 

* Thefe  colours  are  chiefly  from  the  oxidation  of  the 

copper. 
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tliefame  tnanner.j  In  tjiis  cafe^ . a crimfpn 
fpot  , was  , formed,  ;ini<  the,,  middle  'of-:  the 
Italn,:  ;the  internal  part  was  dark,  ,hjUt  the 
external  had  tlie  ifaTne  - whiti/lp  yellow 
colour  as  in  the  lafl  experiment* 

} ils  k;H»  , ;;orh  n I. 

?4;flr  odi  vd  !•  -ria 

. ■ • ' 'iiivv,  /.-d'jjdr  , - 'j/ii /:>•'-  -r 

From  thefe  experiments  it  is  proved, 

1 . That  Manganefe  and  Arfenic  cannot 
be  feparated  by  the  a<51ion  of  inflamma^ 
ble  matter  (III);  nor  by  alcali  (V)* ; that 
an  arfenicated  Manganefe  may  be  made, 
from  .which  nothing  can  be  fublimed 
(IV.  D);  that  this  compound  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fmall  quantity  of 
femi-volatile  matter,  which  makes  an  in- 
delible blue  (lain  on  glafs  (ib.);  by  the 
blue  colour,  imparted  to  potath  by  heat, 
not  being  communicated  to  water  (VIII); 
by  the  oxygenation  of  the  muriatic  acid 
(u.  B) ; by  the  arfenical  ftain  imprdled 


* I have  made  a great  many  other  attempts  to  decompound 
arfenicated  Manganefe;  but  as  they  were  uniformly  unfuc  • 
cefsful,  1 think  it  needlefs  to  relate  them. 
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upon  copper  (IX.  A and  B);  by  the  fpe- 
cies  of  fcdu6tion  produced,  and  by  the 
falls  formed  by  heating  it  with  muriat  of 
ammonia  (VI.  and  VII). 

I proceed  now  to  fhow,  that  all  thefe 
phenomena  may  be  imitated  by  the  alhes 
left  after  the  combuftion  of  animal  matter.. 
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2.  PROFERTIES  of  the  ASHES  of  ANIMAL 
MATTER. 

The  matter  which  I have  principally 
examined  is  the  alhes  of  gelatine.  1 hefe 
are  faid  by  Fourcroy,*  to  confift  merely 
of  phofphat  of  lime,  muriat  of  foda,  and 
muriat  of  potalh.  But  I hope  to  prove 
that  they  are  of  a far  more  complicated 
compolition,  and  that  in  addition  to  thefe 
fiibftances,  they  contain  foda,  iron,  man- 
ganefe,  and  arfenic  acid. 


XI. 

(A)  I burned  fome  common  glue  to 
aflaes.  (B)  Diftllled  water,  in  which  thefe 
allies  had  been  macerated,  changed  the 
colour  of  paper  tinged  by  turmeric.  (C) 
I dilfolved  the  allies  in  muriatic  acid, 
which  was  done  with  much  effervef- 
cence,  and  nothing  remained  undiirolved. 
The  folution  contained  muriat  of  lime. 


• Syfleme  ies  ConnaifTanccs  Chimiques.  Tony.  ix.  p.  233^ 
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(D)  Prufsiat  of  potalh  yielded  prufsian 
blue  copioufly.  Thefe  allies,  therefore, 
contain  an  alcali,  which  mu  ft  be  foda, 
carbonat  of  lime,  and  iron, 

’ )■  . ^ 1 ' 

XII. 

To  determine  whether  thefe  fubftances 

might  not  be  accidental,  I made  fome 

gelatifne,*  t^ing  every  precaution  to  avoid 

accidental  impurity.  I ufed  for  the  pur- 

pofe'the  flelh  of  veal,'  fteeping  It  in'cold 

water  as  long  as  it  tinged  the  water,  and 

making  the  jelly  with  dillilled 'water.  I 

reduced  this  jelly  to  allies,  but  found  this 

fpecies  of  gelatine  ‘confiderably  different 

from  common  glue.  The  coal  was  more 

difficult  of  incineration,  fo  that,  though  a 

ftrong  and- long  continued  heat  had  been 

% 

employed,  the  afties  were  not  throughout 
perfedtly  white:  the  quantity  alfo  was 
much  fmaller  than  that  obtained  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  glue*.  (A)Thefe  alhes 

* This,  however,  is  owing  in  part  tQ  the  impurities  of 

common  glue, 

#' 
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fliewecl  the*  fame  figns  of  foda,  as  the 
allies  of  glue  (XI.  B).  (B)  They  dif- 

folvcd  in  muriatic  acid  without  effervef- 
cence.  The  carbonat  of  lime  is  therefore 
accidental.  (C)  1 added  ammonia  to  the 
muriatic  foJution,  till  a white  cloud  ap- 
peared. Prufsiat  of  potalh  now  caufed  a 
flight  difcolouration,  and  a very  minute 
green  precipitate  fell  in  twenty-four  hours. 
'Whether  this  trace  of  iron  might  have 
been  from  fome  blood,  which  had  efcaped 
the  adtioii  of  the  cold  water,  I cannot  de- 
termine. But,  doLibtlefs,  the  precipitate 
(Xi.  D)  was  principally  from  accidental 
impurity.  (D)  Paper  flained  by  litmus  put 
into  the  folution,  after  the  addition  of  the 
ammonia,  was  not  reddened,  but  the  co- 
lour was  deftroyed. 

xiir. 

(A)  To  get  rid  therefore  of  thefe  impu- 
rities, I diflblved  fome  allies  of  glue  in 
muriatic  acid,  precipitated  the  iron  by 
prufsiat  of  potalh,  and  faturated  the  fu- 
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pcrflubus  add  with  ammonia.  A pred- 
pitate  (B)  was  now  formed  of  a gelatinous 
confidence,  and  fubfiding  very  flowly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs.  It  was  collected 
on  a filter,  edulcorated  and  dried.  (C)  A 
little  dilfolved  in  muriatic  add,  likephof- 
phat  of  lime.  (D)  Prufsiat  of  potafii  had 
no  effed  on  thefolution  when  diluted ; but 
after  it  had  been  reduced  by  evaporation, 
prufsiat  of  potafla  made  a white  precipi- 
tate. 

XIV. 

(A)  The  precipitate  (XIII.  B)  Was 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  muriat  of 
ammonia,  and  expofed  to  a ftrong  heat  in 
a tube  (I.  B).  There  was  fublimed  (B)  a 
matter  nearly  of  the  colour  of  orpiment, 
mixed  with  muriat  of  ammonia.  In  the 
bulb  of  the  tube  was  found  a fub- 
ftance  (C)  which  feemed  to  have  under- 
gone fufion,  light,  and  of  a fhining  me- 
tallic appearance.  (D)  There  was  alfo  a 
powder,  mixed  (E)  with  a deliquefcent 
fait. 
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XV. 

(A)  The  fame  fort  of  matter  of  the  co- 
lour of  orplment  (XIV.  B)  may  be  more 
readily  obtained  by  fubliming  equal  parts 
of  the  afhes  of  glue  and  muriat  of  am- 
monia, taking  care  that  the  procefs  be 
condudled  fo,  that  the  air  fhall  not  enter 
the  veffel.  In  this  cafe,  the  allies  undergo 
a fort  of  redudlion,  being  blackened 
throughout.  If  the  air  have  accefs,  the 
yellow  colour  is  dedroyed,  and  there  is  a 
fmell  of  fulphurous  acid.  The  alhes  too 
are  no  longer  black,  but  of  their  original 
colour.  (B)  This  matter  (XI\  . B)  con- 
tains fulphur,  as  is  readily  Ihovvn  by  heat- 
ing it  and  a fubdance  acididable  by  nitric 
acid ; which,  however,  is  not  arfenic  acid, 
for  it  does  not  deliquefce,  and  no  arfenic 
could  be  obtained  from  it, 

XVI. 

(A)  The  powder  (XIV.  D)  was  infolu- 
lj>le  in  water  and  in  muriatic  acid;  but  the 
acid  took  up  a little  iron  from  it.  (B)  The 
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cleliquefcent  fait  was  murlat  of  lime,  mixed 
with  fome  metallic  fait,  but  which  was  too 
minute  to  be  properly  examined. 

We  fee  clearly  by  thefe  experiments, 
that  though  the  afhes  of  gelatine  contain 
lime,  they  refemble  phofphat  of  lime  only 
in  this  refpedf,  and  in  the  property  of  dif- 
folving  without  effervefcence  in -muriatic 
acid.  By  the  following  procefs  an  afli 
may  be  prepared  from  the  coal  of  gelatine, 
which  is  even  without  this  |Dro'|^rty,  and 
which  contains  not  a particle  of  phofphat 
of  lime,  unlefs  it  be  in  a ftate  of  combina- 
tion hitherto  unobferved. 

• t 

\ . 

XVII. 

If-  • * 

(A)  Some  common  glue  was  expofed  to 
heat  in  an  open  crucible,,  till  all  its  vola- 
tile parts  were  expelled,  and  it  was  re- 
duced to  a light,  voluminous,  and  porous 
coal.  This  was  pulverifed,  covered  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two  with  fulphuric  acid 
(undiluted)  and  kept  for  fome  time  heated 
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nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  A large 
quantity  of  fulphiirous  acid  wasdifengaged, 
and  the  fulphuric  acid  became  black  and 
opaque.  By  affufion  of  water,  a black 
fediment  was  formed,  which  was  collected 
on  a filter.  (B)  This  fediment  requires  a 
flrong  heat  for  its  calcination,  burns  with 
a purple  flame,  and  is  reduced  to  white 
afii,  which  (1)  is  infoluble  in  muriatic 
acid  ; but  (2)  fulphuric  acid  (undiluted) 
difiolves  it  even  when  cold,  and  more 
readily  by  heat.  It  cannot  then  be  phof- 
phat  of  lime. 

XVIII. 

(A)  This  alh  (XVII.  B)  was  heated  to 
rednefs  in  a filver  crucible,  with  fome  pure 
potafh.  (B)  The  potafli  became  blue,  but 
by  dififolving  it  in  water,  the  colour  was 
deftroyed,  and  the  folution  was  limpid, 
(C)  The  folution  (B)depofited  cryftals  by 
Handing,  which  were  foluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  (D)  By  faturating  the  potafh  with 
muriatic  acid,  a precipitate  was  formed, 
which  an  excefs  of  acid  rediflblved.  - 
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XIX. 

(A)  A white  powder  remained,  which 
efcapcd  the  action  of  potafh.  (B)  This 
powder  difiblved  readily  in  muriatic  acid, 
with  a very  flight  effervefcence.  (C)  Heated 
to  rednefs,  it  fuffered  no  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance; but  if  muriatic  acid  be  now 
added  to  it,  the  acid  becomes  oxygenated, 
as  is  evident  by  the  fmell  it  acquires,  and 
the  powdpr  is  difTolved,  as  before.  (D)If 
either  of  the  folutions  (B  and  C)  are  di- 
luted with  water,  they  become  immedi- 
ately turbid,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  pre- 
cipitate is  gradually  depofited. 

I 

XX. 

Some  of  the  powder  (XIX.  A)  was 
heated  with  charcoal  in  a tube.  No  metal 
fublimed,  and  nothing  was  found  in  the 
bulb  of  the  tube,  but  a black  powder. 
But  the  neck  of  the  tube  had  received  an 
indelible  blue  flain,  as  far  as  it  had  fuf- 
taincd  a red  heat. 
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XXI. 

(A)  Some  of  the  powder  (XIX.  A)  was 
heated  ftrongly  with  an  equal  weight  of 
muriat  of  ammonia  in  a little  open  cru- 
cible. (B)  Some  metallic  falts  are  pro- 
duced, for  prufsiat  of  potafli  caufed  a 
precipitate  of  a fine  pink  colour,  but  the 
far  greater  part  underwent  a fpecies  of 
redu6tion;  being  changed  into  a matter 
(C)  black  and  fhining,  where  notexpofed 
to  the  air.  (D)  Muriatic  acid  did  not 
diflblve  this  matter,  but  extra6ted  from  it 
a little  iron. 


XXII. 


A little  of  the  fame  powder,  mixed 
with  charcoal^  was  heated  between  two 
plates  of  copper.  The  copper  received 
a ftain  entirely  fimilar  to  that  produced 
by  arfenicated  manganefe,  treated  in  the 
fame  way.  Internally  the  ftain  was  dark 
mixed  with  crimfon  fpots.  Externally  it 
in  no  refpedt  dift’ers  from  thofe  deferibed 
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(IX.  A and  B),  being  fimllar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  pure  aiTenic,  except  that  it  is  of 
a yellower  colour.  The  only  difference 
in  the  effect  is,  that  the  compofition  of  the 
animal  afh  defends  the  copper,  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  metal;,  fo  that  thefe 
ftains  appear  only  round  this  point  of  con- 
ta\5t,  a part  of  the  afh  being  femi-volati- 
lized  by  the  heat. 


XXIII.  ( ' 

{ 

An  adi  with  fimilar  properties  may  be 
made  from  other  forts  of  animal  n?attcr. 
(a)  Some  fibrine,  prepared  from  mufcu- 
lar  flefli,  had  been  burnt  to . a coal, 
which  was  expofed  to  a ftrong  heat  for 
feveral  days.  Part  of  it  was  reduced  to  a 
white  afh,  but  a great  deal  of  it  retained 
the  blacknefs  of  the  coal.  I therefore 
treated  it  with  fulphuric  acid,  as  the  coal 
of  gelatine.  (B)  A fmall  quantity  of 
fulphurous  acid  was  produced,  the  white 
albes  were  diffolved,  and  a quantity  of 
black  matter  was  collected.  (C)  This 
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matter  could  not  be  whitened  by'  heat; 
but  (D)  treated  it  with  potafh,  it  was  con- 
verted into  two  portions;  Ift,  a powder 
foluble  in  muriatic  acid,  which  by  dilution 
with  water  yielded  a precipitate,  and  which 
feemed  to  be  precifely  the  fame  as  the 
powder  (XIX.  A);  2dly,  a black  Infoluble 
powder.  I have- treated  this  with  muriat 
of  ammonia  (as  at  XXI).  The  muriat 
was  fublimed,  and  thC'  black  powder  re-  ' 
mained  unchanged.  . ' 

r ' . , t 1 ■*-. 

XXIV.  ; 

From  thefe  experiments  it  is  obvious, 

, that  the  aOies  of  gelatine  contain  foda 
(XII.  A),  iron  (XVI.  A,  and  XXL  D), 
and  manganefe  (XII.  D,  XIII.  D,  and 
XVIII.  B).  That  the  manganefe  is  united 
with  arfenic  acid,  is  proved  by  thefe  afhes 
poffefsing  every  property  of  that  com- 
pound. They  form  an  indelible  blue  ftain 
on  the  glafs  tube  (XX.);  they  impart  a 
blue  colour  to  potafh,  which  is  not  com- 
municated to  the  watery  folution  (XVIII. 
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B);  they  oxygenate  muriatic  acid  (XII* 
D.  and  XIX.  C) ; they  impart  true  arfe*- 
nlcal  ftains  to  plates  of  copper  (XXII) 
heated  ftrongly  with  muriat  of  ammonia, 
they  undergo  a fpecies  of  l*edu6lion  (XIV. 
A,  XV.  A,  and  XXI.  C) ; and  fome  me- 
tallic falts  are  produced  by  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  (XVI.  B,  and  XXI.  B). 

V 

But,  doubtlefs,  a number  of  experi- 
ments, both  analytical  and  fynthetical, 
are  requitite  to  enable  us  to  underfland 
thoroughly  the  compofition  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances.  What  is  the  lime  combined  with, 
which  forms  an  effential  part  of  their  com- 
pofition?  What  is  the  iron  combined 
with  ? What  is  the  infoluble  powder 
(XVI.  A)?  To  what  is  the  precipitation 
(XIX.  D)  owing?  What  is  the  acid 
formed  in  experiment  (XV.  B)  ? 

The  folution  of  thefe  quedions,  and 
perhaps  of  many  others,  which  may  have 
efcaped  my  obfervation,  mud  be  left  as 
fubjedls  of  future  inquiry. 
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j.  On  the  PROPERTIES  of  WATER. 

Having  proved,  as  I believe,  incontef- 
tably,  that  arfenical  matter  is  an  effential 
ingredient  of  animal  fubflances,  and  con- 
fequently  of  vegetable  fubftances  alfo, 
from  whieh  the  animal  are  derivedj  it  can 
be  readily  conceived  that  in  certain  ftages 
of  decompofition,  or  by  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  confiituent  principles  of  thefe 

« 

fubflances,  matter  may  be  formed,  which 
fliall  prove  poifonous  to  the  human  fyf- 
tem.  What  are  thefe  modifications  is  a 
queflion  to  be  determined  rather  by  me- 
dical obfervation,  than  by  chemical  ex- 
periment. Taking  for  granted,  that  the 
water  in  common  ufe  is  contaminated  by 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  fee  how  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  water  ma’y  be- 
come the  foiirce  of  difeafe:  this  pofsi- 
bility,  I think,  is  converted  into  certainty 
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by  the  fa6ls  related  in  the  preceding  In- 
quiry. It  only  remains  to  fliew,  that  com- 
mon water  is,  in  fadt,  tainted  by  fuch  an 
impregnation.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  if  this  taint  be  found  in  the  fpeci- 
mens,  which  are  fubmitted  to  particular 
examination,  the  fame  will  be  found  al- 
moft  univerfally.  The  caiifes  of  fuch  a 
contamination  are  nearly  univerfal.  And, 
in  truth,  all  common  water  putrifies  arid 
becomes  fetid ; all  common  water  receives 
the  fame  empyreumatic  tafle  by  diflilla- 
tion;  all  common  water  has  the  fame 
iiaufeous  and  olfenfive  tafte  when  warm, 
adling  on  the  ftomach  as  an  emetic.  To 
prove  the  fa6l  more  corredfly,  can  only 
be  done  by  an  exaniination  of  particular 
fpecimens.  That  to  which  I have  paid 
the  mod:  attention  is  the  water  of  the  New 
River.  A variety  - of  experiments  fhew 
that  this  water  is  loaded  with  matter  of 
the  nature  of  animal  matter,  and,  there- 
fore, derived  probably  from  putrefadHon. 
It -may  be  proved  1 . by  didillation ; 2.  by 
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the  life  of  precipitants;  3.  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  refiduum,  left  after  evapo- 
ration. 

XXV.  mjiillation. 

(A)  By  fimple  diftillation,  ammonia 
(united  probably  with  carbonic  acid)  may 
be  feparated  from  New  River  water.  For 
the  water,  which  firtt  rifes  by  diftillation, 
becomes  cloudy  by  adding  a clear  folution 
of  acetite  of  lead ; this  cloud  is  diflblved 
by  diftilled  vinegar,  or  pure  nitric  acid, 
whereas,  the  depofit  made  by  acetite  of 
lead  in  common  water  is  infoluble  by 
acids.  I need  hardly  add,  that  ammonia 
is  a produdt  only  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter. 


XXVI.  Precipitants. 

(A)  I added  a folution  of  acetite  of 
lead  to  fome  New  River  water,  and  col- 
ledted  the  precipitate.  (B)  This  I mixed 
with  carbonat  of  potalh,  and  expofed  to 
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a heat  ftrong  enough  to  melt  the  potalh. 
By  this  procefs  a great  quantity  of  lead 
was  reduced. 

This  precipitate  (A)  is  commonly 
' deemed  to  be  fulphat  of  lead,  and  the 
acetite  is  ufed  as  a teft  of  fulphuric  acid. 
Were  this  the  cafe,  no  lead  would  be  re- 
duced by  mere  fufion  with  potalh.  This 
precipitate  mult  contain  then  fome  inflam- 
mable matter,  and  may  take  place,  though 
there  is  not  a particle  of  fulphuric  acid  in 
the  water. 

I have  tried  the  fame  experiment  with 
a flmilar  precipitate  from  many  other 
common  watei's,  with  the  fame  lefult, 
' and  believe  it  will  be  found  univerfally 
true,  when  the  precipitate  has  been  re- 
cently made.  I have  met  with  one  which, 
having  been  kept  a year  and  an  half, 
yielded  no  reduced  lead;  but  I fufpeft 
this  to  have  been  owing  to  a change  pro- 
duced in  it  by  the  atmofphere. 
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1--  A , 

' ' ■ XXVII. 

If  the  potafli  iifed  in  tlie  lafl  experi- 
ment (XXVI.  B)  be  fatii rated  with  muri- 
atic acid,  feme  prufsian  blue  is  feparated. 
Therefore,  the  precipitate  (XXVI.  A) 
contains  iron  and  prufsic  acid  ; the  laft 
which  isalmoft  peculiar  to  animal  matter., 


XXVIII. 

Other  metallic  falts  yield  precipitates 
from  New  River  water.  (A)  Sulphat  of 
copper  makes  a very  copious  green  preci- 
pitate, (B)  This,  precipitate  dill'olves  in. 
muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  feparated  by 
an  alcali,  before  the  muriatic  acid  is  fatu- 
rated.  The  calx  of  copper  is,  therefore, 
united  with  fome  matter  contained  in  the 
water.  Salts  of  copper  are  known  to  pre- 
cipitate fome  kinds  of  animal  matter, 

XXIX. 

Solution  of  tan  alfo  a61s  upon  this 
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water.  If  fome  New  River  water  be  eva- 
porated nearly  to  drynefs,  a folutipn  of 
tan  makes  the  refiduary  water  turbid, 
and  fome  white  matter  gradually  fubfides. 
The  liquor  afllimes  a dark  and  bluidi  co- 
lour. Tan,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  ob- 
ferved,  precipitates  nothing  but  fubftances 
produced  from  animal  matter. 

XXX.  Examination  of  the  Refiduuin. 

By  the  refiduum  I underftand  the  mat- 
ter depofited  by  evaporating  the  water. 
(A)  Heat  a little  of  this  refiduum  of  New 
' River  water  between  two  plates  of  copper, 
till  the  plates  are  red.  A white  ftain,  re- 
fembling  that  caufed  by  arfenic,  will  be 
found  on  the  plates.  (B)  Pboiled  fome  of 
the  fame  refiduum  with  a little  pure 
potalh.  By  this  procefs  it  gave  a fmell  of 
ammonia,  and  the  fame  was  made  'evi- 
dent by  expqfing  the  liquor  to  the  va- 
pour of  muriatic  acid.  (C)  I mixed  fome 
of  the  refiduum,  collected  from  the  water 
of  a pump,  w'itli  liquid  phofphoiic  acid, 
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dried  it  by  heat  in  an  open  vefTel,  and 
then  introduced  it  into  a coated  glafstube. 
After  a red  heat  bad  been  applied,  a 
tranfparent,  colourlefs  and  glutinous  mat- 
ter was- found  flicking  in  drops  to  the  in- 
flde  of  the  tube.  . The  tube  had  the  fmell 
of  the  oil,  arifing  from  animal  fubflances 
by  diflillation.  1 think  it  not  improbable, 
that  this  glutinous  matter  is  the  fubflance 
which  gives  the  hardncfs  to  pump  water. 


(A)  I expofed  a quantity  of  the  red- 
diiuni  of  New  River  water flo  a red  heat, 
in  a fmall  coated  glafs  retort.  There  firft 
arofe  a little  liquid  ammonia;  afterwards, 
a large  quantity  of  gaz  was  produced, 
and  as  foon  as  the  gaz  appeared,  there  was 
no  more  ammonia.  The  gaz  was  a mix- 
ture of  carbonated  hydrogen  and  azote ; 
for,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  it  was 
hardly  inflammable,  but  it  Itili  inflantly 
extinguifhed  the  flame  of  a candle.  I 
could  perceive  no  veflige  of  carbonic  acid. 
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(B)  When  no  more  gaz  was  produced,  the 
colour  ol  the  refiduum,  which  was  an  ath, 
was  changed  to  black,  if  the  external  air 
has  had  no  acceis  to  it.  Here  again  we 
find  a lefeniblance  between  a portion  of 
this  lefiduLim  and  animal  fubtlances;  as 
they  yield  fimilar  gazes  by  dilfillation,  and 
are  changed  by  this  procefs  into  a fpecics 
of  coal.  (C)  I have  fubmitted  refiduary 
matter,  left  by  other  waters,  to  deftruc- 
tive  diltillation,  and  have  found  the  fame 
figns  of  a matter  refembling  in  its  products 
animal  matter,  though  the  water  was 
from  country  fituations,  Ihey  yielded 
_ large  quantities  of  fetid  gaz,  ammonia, 
fome  a little  muriat  of  ammonia,  and  fmall 
quantities  of  matter  with  the  fmell  of  fetid 
oil.  In  one  in  dance  an  acid  rofe,  which 
deliquelced.  The  refiduum  was  blackened, 
and  1 have  once  feen,  when  ufing  an  open 
crucible,  corrufeations  of  light,  as  if  from 
the  produaion  and  inflammation  of  phof^ 
phorus. 
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XXXII. 


{ A)Tbe  blackened  refiduum  (XXXI.  B), 
was  digefted  in  muriatic  acid,  which  dif- 
folved  a large  quantity  of  earbonat  of  lime, 
and  took  up  alfo  a good  deal  of  iron.  (B) 
There  remained  a very  line,  fmooth,  and 
infoluble  black  fediment. 


XXXIII. 

(A)  The  fediment  (XXXII.  B)  was  ex- 
pofed  to  a red  heat'  in  an  open  crucible. 
By  this  procefs  it  was  changed  into  a mat- 
ter appearing  like  earth.  (B)  This  earth 
was  digefted  and  boiled  in  muriatic  acid, 
but  the  acid  did  not  difl'olve  it,  but  only^ 
feparated  from  it  a little  iron.  (C)  After 
the  earthy  matter  had  been  freed  from  the 
acid,  I expofed  it  to  a red  heat  with  potalli 
in  a filver  crucible.  The  potafli  dillblved 
a lifirge  quantity  of  the  compound 
by  faturating  it  with  an  acid,  the  matter 
diffolved  was  precipitated,  and  proved 
to  be  fillca.  Some  other  matter  perhaps 
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was  taken  up  by  the  potafli,  which  could 
not  be  feparated  by  this  procefs ; but  I have 
not  afcertained  the  truth  of  this  fufpicion. 

XXXIV. 

(A)  A part  of  this  compound  (XXXIII. 
A)  was  not  a6led  upon  by  the  potafli.  A 
matter  was  left  untouched,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fame  as  that  obtained  from  ge- 
latine, which  has  been  before  particularly 
defcribed.  (B)  Mixed  with  charcoal  and 
heated  between  plates  of  copper,  it  ftains 
the  plates,  nor  is  it  pofsible  to  diflinguifli 
this  ftain  from  that  caufed  by  pure  white 
arfenic,  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  (C) 
It  diffolves  in  muriatic  acid  with  a 
flight  effervefcence,  the  folution  becomes 
turbid  by  diluting  it  with  water,  and  a 
white  precipitate  gradually  falls.  Sulphu- 
ric acid  has  no  effc6t  on  this  matter. 
Nitric  acid  diffolves  it;  this  folution  is  not 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water*. 

* This  treatment  of  the  refidtium  of  water,  is  by  far 
the  cafieft  method  of  obtaining  this  arfenical  fubrtance. 
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(A)  The  retort  in  which  the  refidu- 
iim  had  been  heated,  received  a deep 
blue  ftain,  indelible  by  acids,  where  it  had 
undergone  a red  heat.  The  fame  ftain  is 
formed  by  any  animal  fubdance,  expofed 
to  deftrudtive  diftillation.  All  animal 
matter,  by  this  procefs,  gives  out  a black 
fetid  oil.  (B)  I introduced  a little  of  this 
oil  into  a tube,  which  I foftened  by  the  fire, 
juft  fo  much  as  to  be  able  to  feal  it  herme- 
tically. Thus  the  oil  was  driven  from  that 
part  of  the  tube  which  had  been  heated, 
and  left  behind  it  a fine  blue  ftain,  which 
feems  to  be  exactly  the  fame  as  that 
eaufed  by  the  refiduum,  and  that  made  by 
larfeniat  of  manganefe  (IV.  D).  Though 

(which  enters  probably  into  the  compofition  of  all  animal 
matter)  in  fufficient  abundance  for  a thorough  examination 
of  all  its  habitudes.  An  ounce  or  two  of  the  refiduum 
will  yield  enough.  What  I got  was  from  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  the  black  fediment  (XXXII.  B),  the  greater 
part  having  been  confumed,  before  I underftood  its  na- 
ture; and  the  time  for  publication  not  admitting  the  de- 
Jay  of  procuring  more. 
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acids  do  not  dcftroy  this  ftain,  they  have 
fome  cffe6l  upon  it.  (C)  Muriatic  acid 
takes  up  a little,  as  may  be  readily  Ihown 
by  proper  precipitants.  If  the  ftained  glafs 
be  kept  in  contadt  with  oxymuriatic  acid, 
fmell  of  the  acid  is  deftroyed.  Cuprat  of 
ammonia,  added  to  the  liquor,  occafions  a 
copious  green  precipitate. 

Thus  we  have  an  accumulation  of  evi-- 
dence,  that  the  water  of  the  New  River, 
iinqueftionably,  and,  probably,  almollall 
that  is  applied  to  domeftic  ufes  in  popu- 
lous and  cultivated  countries,  is  tainted  by 
a majtter  partaking  of  the  properties  of 
animal  matter,  and,  in  particular,  'by  that 
peculiar  fubftance,  which  being  of  an  ar- 
fenical  nature,  may  be  readily  fiippofed  to 
a6l  as  a poifon  on  the  human  frame.  I 
am  fenlible  that  every  branch  of  this  in- 
vefligation  is  exceedingly  defedtive;  for 
this,  I truft,  the  very  complicated  nature 
of  the  fubflances  to  be  examined,  and  the 
abfencc  of  guides  to  diredl  my  deps  in 
this  intricate  path,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
fufficient  apology. 
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This  inquiry  lias  been  delayed  beyond 
the  time  at  which  I had  hoped  to  give  it 
to  the  public,  partly  by  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  the  printing  bufinefs,  and  partly  by 
my  own  wilh  to  diminifh  its  imperfec- 
tions. But  I hardly  regret  this  circuiii- 
ftance,  fince  it  enables  me  to  give  a more 
fatisfatSlory  account  of  the  cafe  of  Mrs. 
J s,  the  patient  labouring  under  Can- 

cer of  the  breaft.  It  - will  appear,  from 
the  following  letter,  (written  by  a profef- 
lional  gentleman,  very  competent  to  form 
a corredf  judgment  of  her  fituation,)  that 
all  apprehenfion  for  her  immediate  fafety 
is  removed  ; and  that  I am  ftill  further 
warranted  in  the  opinion  I have  ventured 
to  deliver,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  era- 
dicate this  difeafe.  The  ulcer,  however. 
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it  will  be  obvious,  is  ftill  a cancerous  ulcer^ 
and  fo  1 doubt  not  it  will  continue  to  be^ 
till  the  conftitution  has  undergone  a tho- 
rough change. 


Worceller,  March  3d,  1805. 

Agreeably  to  your  defire  I vifited  Mrs. 

J s,  when  I was  in  her  neighbourhood, 

a few  days  ago,  and  think  you  will  have 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs  the 
has  made.  The  ulcer  under  the  fchirrous 
bread;  is  flationary  : flie  thinks  it  does  not 
fpread,  nor  does  it  heal ; but  the  edges  are 
not  quite  fo  hard  or  elevated  as  they  were. 
The  whole  bread:  is  flill  very  hard,  and  the 
glands  in  the  axilla  are  much  as  formerly, 
but  certainly  not  worfe.  As  to  the  local 
complaint  then,  it  maybe  fafely  faid,  that 
if  it  does  not  yield  to  the  plan  purfued,  its 
progrefs  is  checked  by  it.  But  what  die 
is  mod;  delighted  at,  is  a very  great  amend- 
ment in  the  condition  of  her  general 
health.  She  has  had,  I find,  for  fome 
time  paft,  frequent  convulfive  attacks. 
Lately,  to  her  furprize,.  the  intervals  be- 
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tween  thefe  attacks  have  become  much 
longer,  and  they  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  flighter.  She  has  more  appetite^ 
fleeps  better,  and  the  ftrength  is  improved* 
Since  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  Cancer 
a date  of  the  conftitution  and  of  the  local 
difeafe  go  hand  in  hand,  the  former  having 
improved  beyond  expedtation,  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  the  latter  has  received 
likewife  a proportional  amendment. 

lam,  &c. 

David  Lambe. 

I am  enabled,  likewife,  to  give  the 
following  additional  teftimony  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  regimen. 

Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  requeft,  I will  endea- 
vour to  defcribe,  as  accurately  as  I can, 
the  effedt  of  the  diftilled  water  upon  Mrs. 
Bodenham.  You  know  that,  for  many 
years,  ffie  has  been  a great  invalid,  with- 
out yet  having  any  particular  complaint,  on 
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which  the  faculty  could  exert  their  Ihlll  t 
her  malady  has  been,  in  fa6t,  nothing 
^ more  than  a great  dehciency  of  flrength, 
and  an  aftonilhing  relaxation  of  the  whole 
fyftem.  Her  digeftion  has  always  been 
bad,  whence,  1 prefume,  arofe  almoft 
conftant  headachs  and  other  bilious  feels. 
Her  fkin  was  often  tinged  with  a deep 
yellow  hue,  as  though  Ihe  had  had  the 
Jaundice,  and  if,  by  opening  medicines* 
file  wilhed  to  procure  relief,  a great,  and, 
fometimes,  alarming  debility  enfued ; 
then,  if  to  endeavour  to  regain  flrength, 
file  took  any  thing  calculated  to  brace 
and  invigorate,  coftivenefs,  headach,  and 
fever,  were  the  never  failing  confequences. 
She  has  repeatedly  tried  Bath,  Chelten- 
ham, and  fea-bathing,  &c.  &c.  She  has 
followed  every  reafonable  plan,  that  has, 
at  any  time,  been  laid  down  to  her  for  her 
condudf,  and  has  confulted  almoft  every 
man  of  eminence  that  came  in  her  way, 
but  with  little  or  no  fuccefs. 

On  the  Sift  of  laft  Odtober  fhe  began 
2 ■ * 
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to  drink  dilHlled  water:  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  tvvoglafTes  of  port  wine,  it  forms 
her  only  beverage,  and  it  has  certainly 
done  her  great  fervice.  That  her  flrengtli 
has  increafed  I infer  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  an  airing  to  Hereford  in  the 
carriage  on  a morning,  (a  diftance,  as  you 
>know,  of  fcarcely  three  miles,)  would  fo 
far  fatigue  her,  as  to  render  her  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing  in  the  evening;  that  ex- 
ertion, at  prefent,  does  not  at  all  overpower 
her ; fhe  is  not,  however,  yet  capable  of 
much  walking  exercife.  The  digeftion  is 
much  improved,  and  the  bilious  fymptoms 
have  confiderably  diminilhed*  Her  Ikln 
has  been,  for  fome  months,  extremely 
clear  from  any  yellow  tinge,  and  when  Ihe 
awakes  in  the  morning,  Ihe  has  no  longer 
that  wretched  lownefs  and  deprefsion  of 
fpirits,  (which  Ihe  ufed  to  call  the  hor- 
rors,) accompanied  with  a little  low  fever, 
which  Ihe  could  never  get  rid  of,  but  by 
immediately  quitting  her  bedi  Her  fleep 
is  more  comfortable  and  more  refrelhing  i 
her  fpirits  are  improved,  and  Ihe  has  cer- 
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talnly,  in  fome  degree,  recovered  her 
honpoint. 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  fervant, 
Charles  Bodenham. 

Rotherwas,  7th  March,  1805^ 

s 

Another  member  of  this  family  has 
llkewife  received  as  much  benefit  from 
the  regimen  as  the  lady,  whofe  cafe 
forms  the  fubje6t  of  the  foregoing  letter. 

I might  add  many  other  inftances  ofYts 
utility,  fome  of  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  obfervation,  and  others  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  par- 
ticular, two  patients,  in  the  Worft  ftages 
of  phthifis  pulmonalis^  have  been  kept 
upon  it  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  the 
progrefs  has  been  quite  fatisfadtory.  But 
(till  their  amendment  has  not,  as  yet,  re- 
ceived that  degree  of  ftability,  as  to  juf-  < 
tify  me  in  detailing  the  cafes. 
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line  I,  dele  ctmpofttion. 

8,  inlert  tve  after  But, 

8,  iofwarJiy  read  afUrv:ards. 

II,  for  acquirivcTunt  read  aequijiveyunt. 

13,  (note)  for  #xr«W^ru«  xeii  nrteriifaruifu 
2,  for  edtmatout  read  edemattuj. 


Lately  piiblijhedf  by  the  fame  Author,  price  45, 


Researches  into  the  Properties  of  Spring  Water, 
with  Medical  Cautions  (Illuftrated  by  Cafes,)  againft  the 
Ufe  of  Lead  in  the  Conftruflion  of  Pumps,  Water-Pipes, 
Cillerns,  &c. 

Sold  by  J.  Johnfon,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  and  J. 
Mawman,  Poultry. 


6'.  Wood/ all,  Printer,  Paternoster~rovi. 
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